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THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CRAZE, 
BY JAMES T.’ FOARD. 


TI\HE problems presented by dishonesty for the conside- 

ration of honesty are often perplexing. To the nor- 
mally upright citizen who loves work for the pleasure it 
brings, a straight path for its directness, truth for its 
sweetness, the evasive, shifty, cireumambient ways of the 
born knave are a puzzle. The poverty of his reward 
accentuates the problem. Why should the rogue put on 
the livery of dishonour merely for its disgrace? Noto- 
riety, it may be urged, is a potent stimulus for vain and 
disordered minds, but when it is accompanied by a pitiful 
and degrading infamy, it can hardly be deemed an 
adequate, even if an appropriate, remuneration by the 
knaves who pursue it. The professional cheats known to 
the law—the coiners, ring-droppers, change-ringers, and 
card-sharpers—occupy even an ignoble status among their 
fellows. Their misdirected zeal and misguided labour is 
not honoured even where best appreciated; thus these 
people remain poor, and are despised, and have nothing 
beyond their own sense of cleverness to compensate them 
for their disgrace and failure in life. 
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These are the considerations which await me on the 
threshold of my inquiry. Why do a number of men and 
women, grossly ignorant, it is true, devote themselves to 
the fraud and cheat of pretending to dethrone Shakes- 
peare? Why do they frame false history, forge docu- 
ments, assert to be truth what they know to be untruth, 
for the poor and pitiful, the beggarly reward of a dis- 
honourable notoriety? Some of these people manifest 
industry of a spurious kind, have great resources of 
subtlety and low cunning, and even a certain specious 
zeal, but to what end? Save and except those who are 
crazy, they are mean and contemptible cheats all. Their 
names are associated with devices of the grossest dis- 
honesty ; their work is fruitless and abortive, and our 
national poet, of course, remains as much enthroned in 
the hearts of men as ever. 

The founder and high-priest of this fantastic sect—for 
a sect it has become—was a certain Miss Delia Bacon, who, 
happily for her memory, died in a lunatic asylum—hap- 
pily, because insanity is a more honourable excuse than 
crime. Her ambition was, curiously, to be buried in the 
same grave as the man whom she devoted the greater part 
of her life to prove was a knave and a cheat.* Since her 
day, books and pamphlets have been written, societies have 
been established for the promulgation of her views, and a 
certain number of alleged believers in her doctrines adver- 
tise themselves as her followers, and have endeavoured to 
grasp at her mantle of notoriety without providing them- 
selves with a preliminary underclothing of the necessary 
simplicity. 

With some of these people, whom it is not necessary to 
differentiate, I propose further on to deal. 





* Notes and Queries, Oct., 1894. 
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William Shakespeare the poet, according to his monu- 
ment still existing in Stratford Church, died, aged 53, on 
the 23rd of April, 1616.* From 1586, probably, until about 
1610, he had been an actor, an author, and, in part, a pro- 
prietor of shares in a London theatrical company, known 
first as Lord Strange’s, then as the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Company, and then as his Majesty’s Servants, the King’s 
players. Having achieved a competency, he in his later 
years resided in his own freehold, one of the best houses in 
Stratford, where he was born. He left a daughter, mar- 
ried to a doctor named Hall, who, as wife and widow, 
survived him many years. He was the son of John 
Shakespeare, a glover and dealer in wool, who died in 
October, 1601, and who was likewise buried in Stratford. 
John, the father, had been alderman, September, 1565, 
high bailiff in 1568, a post equivalent to mayor, there 
being no mayors in Stratford until 1664. 

There can be little question that the relatives who erected 
this monument in Stratford Church, the thousands who 
saw it there, the dignitaries who granted its site, the 
people who adopted the effigy it set up on the Folio 
Volume of 1623, all believed that this monument was 
erected to the memory of William Shakespeare, a great 
poet and dramatist, formerly an actor and manager of a 
theatre, who had been born in Stratford, and died there, 
as on the tomb is commemorated. 

Nearly 250 years after, this disorderly mob of Baconian 
schismatics has not hesitated to pretend that the truths 
affirmed by this sepulchral monument were all false, false 
to the knowledge of the thousands who had been made 
aware of their existence, and who, if they were false, could 
have at that time, and subsequently, exposed their untruth, 
and denounced the sacrilege and imposture. 





* In fact, we assume that he entered on his fifty-third year that day. 
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The relatives and authorities, who had sanctioned the 
erection of this mausoleum, which is surmounted by the 
effigy of the poet, modelled from a cast taken after death, 
acquiesced also in the subscription of these lines :— 


Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, Arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus mieret, Olympus habet, 


and an additional verse in English which states that within 
that sepulchre Shakespeare—William Shakespeare, “ with 
whom quick nature died,” was placed. 

The credulous incredulous band which impeaches this 
monument, in like manner without proof, assails the testi- 
mony of the author’s works. What are the denials 
proposed ? 

The first folio issued, six years after the erection of the 
tomb, was published by the poet’s friends and co-paten- 
tees in the King’s Warrant of 1603, viz., Heminge and 
Condell. They declare in this volume that the thirty-six 
plays there enshrined were their fellow-partner’s, William 
Shakespeare’s, own writings, which they have collected 
and published. The author's portrait from the tomb, with 
laudatory addresses by rival playwrights, is in the fore- 
front of the volume. They (the panegyrists) affirm by 
their testimony, the eulogy of the tomb. They declare 
that the William Shakespeare who was born in 1564, and 
died in 1616, is the William Shakespeare entered in the 
Stratford register as the son of John Shakespeare, and is the 
sole author of those wondrous thirty-six plays they thus 
launch on the world. 


It may be said, Why answer a fraud so preposterous, so 
childish, so monstrous as is involved in the attempt to 
prove that Sir Francis Bacon wrote these plays, knew, and 
was privy to this alleged sacrilege and infamy? My 
answer is that the credulity of ignorance is indefinite 
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and infinite; that the foolish who do not, or cannot, 
enquire are many; that many impositions flourish for a 
time; that the Cock Lane ghost, the fasting girl, 
Tichborne, Home (the medium), the Davenport Brothers, 
and many other representatives of successful frauds 
and impostures, have thriven, and some of them still 
thrive, through the craft and artifice of the designing, 
and the irrepressible simplicity of the silly. What then 
are the proposals which invite us to dismiss sobriety and 
fact, and submit ourselves to fancy and hypothesis ? 

A discussion some years ago in the Daily Telegraph 
newspaper propounded some thirty-two or more alleged 
reasons as the new basis of belief. These 1 certainly do not 
propose to answer seriatim, as many of them are too absurd 
to require notice, and afford their own refutation, but of 
the number I will select a few :— 


(1) That nothing in Bacon’s life makes it impossible for 
Bacon to have written those plays. 

(2) That Shakespeare—William Shakespeare of the 
tomb—could not write his own name, and was perfectly 
illiterate. 

(3) That he, William Shakespeare, never claimed the 
plays as his own. 

(4) That the chronological order, dates, and other par- 
ticulars of the appearance of the plays coincide with facts 
in the life of Bacon. 

(5) That Ben Jonson used the same words of praise in 
addressing both Shakespeare and Bacon. 

(6) That there is no contemporary evidence of an affir- 
mative kind which proves the authorship of Shakespeare. 


The majority of these propositions, divested of the gar- 
bage of loose statement and bad English in which they are 
couched, are false in almost every particular, but this has 
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not prevented their enunciation or partial belief by the 
simple and deceived. In addition, there are certain 
implied features of suggested incompatibility, equally 
baseless, expressed in similarly imperfect English, viz. :— 


(1) ‘“‘The extreme improbability of a man like Shakes- 
peare writing so notable a work.” Query: What work? 
He wrote many plays, some poems. 

(2) The improbability of a man who had the capacity to 
write such a work (again, What work ?) beginning and end- 
ing his life as we know Shakespeare did; what voice he 
had in being born at Stratford, I cannot conceive ; that he 
should desire to end it in the town in which he was born 
does not seem altogether “improbable” or unnatural. 

(3) That the world agrees that such a man, so ignorant, 
so devoid of education, a mere peasant, who spoke a 
broad dialect, could not with any probability have written 
the plays. 

(4) That [and here I must use the exquisite English of 
the objectors] the exact converse of all this is the case 
of Bacon, viz., intellect, education, leisure, associates, con- 
temporaneous testimony, varied information, etc. 


Again, in reply to these ascribed improbabilities, which, 
of course, are under no circumstances an answer to facts, 
it can only be replied that truth is often stranger than 
fiction. Electric lighting, locomotion by steam, the tele- 
phone, the kinetoscope, even gas illumination, were once 
improbabilities, but “time has given them proof.” So far 
as these implied doubts suggest a possible inconsistency 
from the ascribed ignorance or lack of education of the 
poet, they are, like the so-called reasons, false. 

No argument, no reason, properly so called from first to 
last, has ever been advanced to support the Bacon theory 
of authorship. 
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It is no argument to suggest after an act has been 
provably established to have been done, that it is im- 
possible that it could be done. To the man in the stocks 
it would offer no conviction of truth to tell him that he 
cannot possibly be there. A thousand, ten thousand 
whilom incompatibilities beset our daily lives. Conversa- 
tion with distant towns, communication beneath the seas, 
were once inconceivable. All the achievements of genius 
in effect were once improbable. The problems of Euclid, 
the invention of the steam engine, the poems of Homer, 
the dialogues of Socrates, photography, were all equally 
unlikely until accomplished and attained facts. 

I have placed at the commencement of this paper the 
solid fact of the monument in Stratford Church, to be seen 
of all men, as the one substantial and real answer to all 
the fatuous and futile folly that may be arrayed against 
it or against the name and fame of the man whom that 
monument enshrines. Of what value is it that some 
ignorant, semi-imbecile creature, 250 years after, who calls 
himself let us say Jones, tells us that William Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare with an “e” in the first syllable, could neither 
read nor write. Of what value is it that this poor weak 
and afflicted creature—otherwise undistinguished as Jones 
—seeking notoriety, advances a false and unfounded story, 
never told until nearly 150 years after Shakespeare was 
in his grave, that William Shakespeare once held horses, 
a fable in all probability devised by Steevens to befool 
that Great Cham of literature, Sam Johnson. Not that 
such a suggestion, whether true or false, bears, in the 
remotest degree, upon the accredited fact. Whether 
Shakespeare did or did not hold horses is of no moment. 
He did write the poems and the plays. The poems 
Venus and Adonis, issued in 1593, the Lucrece, 1594, 
the Sonnets, 1609. They were penned by the man 
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who wrote the plays and no other. What then does t 
matter that this same irrational Jones says that Theobald’s 
edition of Shakespeare, now all but forgotten, satisfies 
him, Jones, that Shakespeare could not have written the 
plays? Of what avail is it against the monument; that 
some versatile literary adventurer, with wild and reckless 
temerity, is good enough to invent the fable that Shake- 
speare forged a coat of arms, that Bacon wrote a wondrous 
cypher, of which such favoured followers as he alone keep 
the key, and that this cypher discloses the fact that the 
monument is a fraud, that Francis Bacon was the lawful 
son of Elizabeth, Queen of England, and Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, who were married, as General Choke 
and Mr. La Fayette Kettle would have also assured us, in 
“The Tower of London ” at the time it was called None- 
such, that Bacon also wrote Spenser, Marlowe, Greene, 
Peele, and the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” with much 
other drivelling rubbish of the same kind ? 

I have pointed out that some other Jones—not neces- 
sarily the one already referred to, was satisfied, by Theo- 
bald’s edition of the poet, that the national dramatist did not 
write the plays ascribed to him. Similarly, a distinguished 
legal American—the Honourable Nathaniel Holmes—who, 
in his writings, seems a Judge of Mr. Gilbert’s own pattern, 
proposed to discuss his view, that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, 
with Mr. Spedding. Mr. Holmes, as a Gilbertian Judge, 
was convinced before he heard any evidence. Like the 
previous Smith, he started by being self-satisfied that 
Shakespeare did not write, and could not have written, 
the plays. Perhaps, looking back at his own school record, 
and how little he could achieve, with much headache and 
pain, he could not believe it. It was impossible. He was not 
to be deceived. A poor man’s son, educated at a country 
grammar-school, in effete used-up England—the whole 
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thing was a farce. But, like all very prejudiced people, he 
at once pretended to start with an open and candid mind. 
Mr. Spedding, the editor of Bacon, who had devoted his 
life to his task, and who was, of all men in the world, best 
acquainted with Bacon’s writings, was, therefore, addressed 
by the iconoclastic Holmes. He announced that if Mr. 
Spedding declared his (Holmes) theory untrue, he should 
be shaken in his belief. Mr. Spedding, thus appealed to, 
in effect said that not only was Holmes’s true view untrue 
in every particular, but that it was wholly baseless and 
absurd, and, as a mere insinuation, was monstrous and con- 
temptible. Holmes, of course, having received this definite 
reply, couched in courteous English, was convinced—that 
Spedding was as much an impostor as Shakespeare, and 
that he (Holmes) was, as he first announced, right from 
the beginning. 

Spedding he did not trouble to say was ignorant and 
prejudiced, but he did point out that he (Holmes) had 
become so familiar with the habitual ideas, words, and 
singular or general peculiarities of each author, that (like 
General Choke in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” again) he could 
scarcely read a page of either, viz., Bacon or Shakespeare, 
without thinking he saw his identity. He could not do 
so—i.e., read a page without so concluding—before Mr. 
Spedding tried to convince him, and he could not now. 
Mr. Spedding’s courtesy was thus thrown away. Holmes 
knew Bacon’s ideas and Shakespeare’s ideas, and knew he 
knew them. He (Holmes) possessed transcendent gifts. 
He was satisfied of that. What more convincing proof 
could you have? If you are sceptical, however, has 
not his “learned and scholarly” treatise, first issued in 
St. Louis in 1862, run through several editions? The 
third, of 1875, is before me, and grown into a bulky 


volume of nearly 700 pages. What more tangible proof 
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of Professor Nathaniel Holmes’ insight and acumen could 
be desired ? 

One of the intrinsic virtues apparently common to all 
these Bacon enthusiasts, including the Honourable Nath- 
aniel Holmes, is that, while they claim an exceptional 
insight into the merits of Bacon’s and Shakespeare’s style, 
and are ultra-critical thereon, they are hopelessly ignorant 
as to the demerits of their own. 

The Honourable Holmes proclaimed himself so familiar 
with the habitual ideas, words, and singular peculiarities 
of the poet and philosopher respectively, “that he could 
scarcely read a page of either, without thinking he saw 
his identity” (sic). A modest and ingenuous avowal of 
his own superior perspicacity, even if ill-expressed, it 
must be confessed, and not unworthy a place in the pages 
of “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” with the ingenuous boastings of 
Simon Scadder and Jefferson Brick. Further, with naive 
and native modesty, he characteristically dilates on his 
special and indisputable claims as a critic. Thus: “I 
think I am able to recognise the same mind and master, 
the same outflashing pearls and glittering diamonds, and 
individual ear marks, and the same elephantine sweep of 
intellect, that can wrench an oak or pick up a pin.” 

Here, if you require proof of superior critical acumen, 
taste, and discrimination, you must admit you receive it. 
You see at once that Holmes is so familiar with the poet 
Shakespeare's ideas that he can anticipate them. How 
else could he know all about “outflashing pearls and 
individual earmarks”? He, at any rate, was not of the 
herd before whom pearls are scattered in vain. How else, 
moreover, could he divine and grasp “the elephantine sweep 
of intellect that can pick upa pin”? Is not this image truly 
Shakesperean? Where but from such store and wealth of 
educated perfection, could you receive such a “ derange- 
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ment and confusion of epitaphs,” to cite Mrs. Malaprop, as 
“pearls” and “earmarks” and “elephantine sweeps of intel- 
lect,” all flowing “permiscuous” from the true Baco- 
Shaksperean fount? In truth the Honourable Holmes, 
like his distinguished countryman the Honourable Elijah 
Pogram, who “had a brow [it will be remembered] more 
than mortal,” has much in common with his eloquent and 
oratorical countryman, as depicted by Charles Dickens, 
and was in this conjunction a very representative man. 

Mr. Spedding, at the conclusion of his correspondence 
with Judge Holmes, in February (15), 1867, said “that 
not even a primd facie case had been made out, for ques- 
tioning Shakespeare’s title,’ by his distinction-seeking 
correspondent or any other. If some other person than 
William Shakspere, of Stratford-on-Avon (the W. S. 
of the 40 quarto editions of his plays), say William 
Shakespeare with an e and a added, were the author, 
it certainly was not Bacon. Which was confirmatory 
of the conclusion arrived at in August, 1852, in 
Chambers’s Journal (by Dr. Jameson) that the man 
who wrote Shakespeare’s plays (with an a in the final 
syllable or without) was—singular to say—William Shake- 
speare. Mr. Spedding even went on to declare that in 
spite of all that had been urged by his self-satisfied 
correspondent, he left him not merely unconvinced but 
unconcerned. 

I have said that poor insane Delia Bacon was the high 
priestess of this delirious and vicious cult. Upon her book 
and writings nearly all the superstructure of imbecile 
folly—ecryptograms, parallelisms, “decisive proofs,” circu- 
lated by the periodic literature and “corresponding 
societies” of London and America, has been raised. But 
I am aware I am treading on dangerous ground. The 
great schools of England and America are divided 
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between the rival merits of Delia Bacon and of Smith— 
our only Smith—William Henry Smith, who wrote a 
pamphlet, addressed to Lord Ellesmere, “Was Lord 
Bacon the author of Shakespeare’s Plays?” dating from 
Brompton in September, 1856. Was he the first in the 
field and prime inventor, or Delia Bacon, in an article in 
Putnam's Magazine in January of the same year, followed 
up, as it was, by her “‘ Philosophy of the Plays of Shake- 
speare Unfolded,” in 1857? I will not attempt to decide so 
momentous a point. Perhaps the clever author who so 
mischievously started the idea that Shakespeare, the 
theatrical manager, kept a poet, and that the blunders 
about Bohemia and the clock in “Julius Cesar,” etc., were 
the interpolations of the ignorant manager, W. &., 
and which he forced on that unfortunate poet so main- 
tained by him, is really answerable for the monstrous 
mountain of folly and imbecility that has in the last forty 
years been piled up. The writer in Chambers’ did not 
commit himself to any view save that the nominal author 
was the actual author, but he pointed out infinite possi- 
bilities in the matter, not the least happy suggestion being 
that culled from the farce of “ High Life Below Stairs.” 
‘“Who wrote Shakespeare?” asks Mrs. Kitty; to which 
His Grace My Lord Duke’s man gravely replies, “Ben 
Jonson.” “Oh, no,” quoth My Lady Bab’s maid, “ Shake- 
speare was written by one Finis, for I saw his name at the 
end of the book.” This, which passed off fifty years ago as 
an excellent joke in a farce, is sober earnest in 1895, and 
epitomises the entire situation. 

I do not allege, you see, that these people are all 
fanatics. I admit some of them are foolish. But let us pro- 
ceed and observe for ourselves. On August 28th, 1887, the 
New York World published a puff of seven pages of the 
the Hon. Mr. Donnelly’s great cryptogram, which, adopting 
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the views already enunciated by the Baconians Smith 
and Holmes, pretended to disclose a cypher which 
proved “that Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays.” 
If this was a craze, there was method in the madness. 
Mr. Donnelly published two volumes at an exacting 
price, and with a seven-page puff describing him “as a 
well and honourably known citizen, an ex-Member of 
Congress, an ex-Senator of Minnesota, who, for many 
years, at great expense to himself, fought the cause of the 
people against corruption and monopoly.” A noble testi- 
mony, you will allow. This honourable, noble-spirited, 
high-minded professed patriot had, after enormous 
labour, discovered the priceless secret that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. Here, indeed, was a final extinguisher of 
the imbecile and fatuous Britisher. From 1857 to 1887 
Mr. Donnelly had been more or less engaged in his 
noble undertaking. In this gigantic advertisement and 
puff preliminary we were told, moreover, that in his 
public career he—Donnelly, the honourable—always pre- 
ferred “right and justice to party interests”; “that he 
was a good citizen, a good father, a good husband.” 
Admirable vouchers, no doubt, if a boom were intended. 
And, beyond this, “that he was a man animated by a 
spirit of justice and true religion, a man who looked 
beyond mere sublunary advantage, and who sought 
with enthusiasm the well-being of his people and 
race.” 

By this you will trace how much public virtue, money 
in the form of advertisement will purchase. This model 
citizen proved, that Shakespeare was, in his own words, 
‘a fornicator, an adulterer, a usurer, an oppressor of the 
poor, a liar, a forger of pedigrees, a poacher, a drunkard, 
an undutiful son, and a negligent father.” This, of course, 
is of a parcel with the rest of his story that Bacon wrote 
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Shakespeare, that he had discovered a cypher that proved 
it. If you think this was mere craze and no more, I 
cannot agree with you. 

Donnelly’s book, in spite of its boom, was a failure. 
yullible John Bull, although strong efforts were made by 
some daily papers to run the venture, was not in reality 
much gulled. Some few imbecile creatures pretended to 
search for the cypher where no cypher was, and found it. 
But the fraud as a whole failed. Undeterred by its lesson, 
Orville W. Owen, M.D., has published another cypher story, 
as greatly puffed in America as Donnelly’s. Ministers, 
doctors, editors, and other correspondents of the Detroit 
Free Press all affirm the truth of Mr. Owen's “ wonderful 
discovery.” Nothing seems simpler than the gaining of 
certificates of good character in America, except, perhaps, 
the earning of bad ones. "Tis as easy as lying. Mr. Owen, 
who discovered so much more than Mr. Donnelly, is almost 
as much vouched for as his predecessor in Detroit and 
Chicago. His book has run through many editions, if 
you believe the title-page. He proves, as I have already 
meutioned, that Lord Bacon not merely wrote Shakespeare, 
but Spenser, Marlowe, Green, Burton’s “ Anatomy,” ete. 
Thus the purchasers get more for their money, and Owen 
rises above Donnelly in the scale of dignity and dishonour. 

Without professing to be able to enumerate all the pub- 
lications that have been issued to prove that Shakespeare 
was an impostor, and Bacon a rogue and an impostor, and 
that they and Ben Jonson and others were engaged in a 
criminal conspiracy, I might refer to many others.* 


* Daily Telegraph, November 27, 1887, to January 7, 1888; Literary Gazette, 1867 ; 
Globe, 1890; ‘‘The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy”; and a publication called 
“Baconiana.” ‘‘ Phantom Captain Shakespeare,” 1891; ‘‘ A Plea for the Plaintiff” (viz. 
Bacon), by J. James; ‘‘The Bacon-Shakspere Question,” by ©. Stopes, 1888 ; 
“‘ Dethroning Shakspere,” R. M. Theobald, 1888: ‘Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story,” 
1893, etc., etc. 4 
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Having sketched so far some of the main propositions 
and teachings of this so-called Bacon cult, which I ask 
you to apportion ‘twixt craze and crime, I propose 
now to advert to the classes of evidence available, both 
extrinsic and intrinsic, to disprove the species of impos- 
ture attempted. 

The extrinsic evidence of Shakespeare’s existence and 
authorship of the plays and dramas attributed to him 
stands on the testimony of his will, his monument, and 
the proof of his identity afforded by the evidence of his 
fellows and copartners, and the references to him and his 
works by his rivals and enemies and contemporaries 
generally. The intrinsic evidence is that of the style, 
knowledge, and habits of the two men derived from an 
analysis of the poems and plays, and from the pursuits 
and habits of life and thought of Sir Francis Bacon and 
William Shakespeare respectively. 

The contemporaneous allusions to Shakespeare and to 
his gentleness and sweetness of nature, his poetic skill, and 
exuberant fancy, appear almost from his first rise above the 
horizon of London life. Thus, as I suggest, as early as 
1592, in Chettle’s ‘“‘ Kind Hearts Dream,” we have most 
convincing proof that William Shakespeare, the actor and 
author, had already achieved a reputation for good 
conduct, honour, and honesty, such as Lord Bacon unfor- 
tunately failed to acquire during his much longer life. 
But before this period, envy, malice, and detraction, more 
potent and prevalent factors in the world’s history than 
candour or generosity, had been at work. 

As early as 1587, Shakespeare had, in all probability, 
been maligned and assailed by Greene in ‘‘ Perimides,” 
published early in 1588, and accused of the “ humour of 


a novice”; and in the tract, “ Never too Late,”’* 1590, as 





* Entered at Stationers’ Hall, Sept. 20, 1592. 
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“ Esop’s crow,” and by Nash in the prefatory address to 
“Menaphon,” 1589; and again, in Greene’s “Groatsworth of 
Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance,” as an “ upstart 
crow beautified with our feathers, with his tyger’s heart 
wrapped in a player’s hide,” and as “the Johannes 
Factotum who thinks himself the only Shakescene in a 
country.” 

In the address to the Gentlemen Students of both 
Universities, prefixed to ‘‘ Menaphon,” that biting satirist 
Nash assailed him as leaving “the trade of Noverint, 
whereto he was born,” “to outbrave better pens with 
the swelling bombast of a bragging blank verse,” and 
as overflowing with a kilcow (or butcher’s son) conceit, 
and a: homeborn (i.e., not a University) mediocrity. 
Greene, whom Shakespeare had ousted as a playwright, 
being unable himself to rise to -the necessary height of 
venom, had thus called in his University friend, Nash, 
to assist him and abuse the poet with the necessary 
licence of ink. But if these references are not un- 
equivocal, or might by perverted -ingenuity be otherwise 
explained, as well as the notice by the same hand 
in his “Pierce Penniless” (1592), with its reference 
to Henry VI. and the brave Talbot of Shakespeare, we 
have the unequivocal testimony of the dedication to 
the poem of “Venus and Adonis,” of 1593 to Henry 
Wriothesley Earl of Southampton, and the “Rape of 
Lucrece” in the following year. These place beyond ques- 
tion the transcendent genius of William Shakespeare, the 
son of John Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, the poet- 
player, then in Lord Strange’s company,* and in the same 
year, 1594, enrolled in the Lord Chamberlain’s, otherwise 
the Royal Company of Players, with his ally, Richard 





* That of ‘‘ the Earls of Derby, Pembroke, and Essex their servants.” 
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Burbadge, who remained his coadjutor to his death, and his 
executors, Heminge and Condell and Phillips, and who 
in that year jointly played before the Queen.* 

These are evidences quasi intrinsic, and matters of 
personal history. But there are allusions not less positive 
to the identity of the poet player, commencing, at any 
rate, as early as the same year, viz., in “ Willobie his 
Avisa,” if the poet himself did not contribute certain 
fine verses therein ascribed to W. S., as well as adulatory 
lines in Southwell to the author of “Love’s Labour’s 
Lost” and “Venus and Adonis”; also by Spenser, with 
the discriminating reference that “A gentler shepherd 
may nowhere be found” than Aetion, “whose muse, Doth 
like himself heroically sound.” 

In 1595 John Weaver had discovered that William 
Shakespeare was “ honey-tongued,” and had “ hymned the 
praises of chaste Lucrece”; and Thomas Edwards, in the 
same year, placed a wreath on the shrine of the “ Venus 
and Adonis,” which, it must be remembered, was the 
undoubted and unchallenged work of the actor in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Company, and which also ran through 
some seven editions before the end of 1602. 

In the years 1598 to 1602 inclusive there are various 
other references—obvious, direct, unmistakeable, un- 
answerable—in the various authors of the day, viz., by 
John Marston, Gabriel Hervey, Richard Barnfield, John 
Weaver, Samuel Nicholson, Richard Carew, Francis Meres, 
Thomas Edwards, as well as in “The Return from 
Parnassus ” and “ Wily Beguiled.” In the former of these 
Shakespeare is referred to as the playwright, and as the 
partner of Burbadge and Kemp, of the Globe, and also 





* At Greenwich, in December, Shakespeare having been before and since 1592 in Lord 
Derby’s, Pembroke’s, and Essex’s Company, called Lord Strange’s even after the death of 
his, Ferdinand’s, Father, September 25th, 1593, the title belonging to the Earls of Derby. 


20 
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obliquely, in the State Trials, as the author of “ Richard IT.” 
and the ally of Augustine Phillips, in the examination of 
Sir Gilles Meyrick, and, again, as an actor and friend of 
Burbadge and the author of “ Richard III.,” in “ Manning- 
ham’s Diary,” under date March, 1601. 

Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man in His Humour” was pro- 
duced by Shakespeare’s ‘‘ The Chamberlain’s” Company in 
1598, and in it Shakespeare played as Knowell, the one 
virtuous man in the play. He is the principal character, 
whose sentiments, and lines in blank verse, are much above 
the average of the rest of the drama, and represent by far 
the smoothest versification. In “Every Man out of His 
Humour,” produced the following year, he was not cast, as 
there was apparently no part suited to his benign and 
gentle nature. In this last play, moreover, in Act IIL, sc. 6, 
there is an envious and splenetic notice of “ Twelfth 
Night,” Shakespeare’s play, which indicates Jonson’s 
jealousy and present unfriendliness.* If Jonson had at 
this time, viz., 1599, known any ill of his rival and 
superior, it is as certain as that night follows day that it 
would have been recorded. 

In 1603, Shakespeare, the actor, whom at this time, no 
doubt, Jonson was anxious, and hoped, to supersedé as 
playwright for the King’s company, was cast in a minor 
part in “The Fall of Sejanus,” his other colleagues, 
Phillips, Burbadge, Heminge, and Condell appearing among 
the players. 

I have already pointed out that Knowell’s part in 
Jonson’s “ Every Man in His Humour” is superior in senti- 
ment and in versification to the general level of the comedy, 
and seems to have been “true filed” by the poet. This fact, 





* This malevolent allusion was probably added only when this drama was produced 
by a rival company, and not when played before the Queen. 
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taken in conjunction with the other circumstances involved 
in these details, establishes that the man, the poet, the 
playwright, and actor, must have been well known to 
Jonson, the editor, as well as the other publishers of the 
folio of 1623. That Ben, his competitor, who had all the 
zeal and disposition to expose him, if he were in any sense 
an impostor, would undoubtedly have availed himself of 
the opportunity, we cannot doubt. 

It may be urged that Jonson, in fact, bore him no ill 
will, as his testimony in 1623, after the poet’s death, 
indicates friendliness and admiration. But this was after 
death, when rivalry, was no longer possible, and Jonson 
had ceased to hate the man he could not emulate. 
Jonson’s posthumous praise is that William Shakespeare 
was of an open and free nature, and that “he had an 
excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions.” 
Who can deny the intimacy of acquaintance and know- 
ledge involved in these allusions? Jonson, elsewhere, 
and earlier, in a different vein, refers to his, the poet's, 
authorship of “Julius Cesar,” for he says with characteristic 
envy: “ Many times he fell into those things that could not 
escape laughter, as when he said in the person of Cesar, 
one speaking to him, Cesar, thou dost me wrong, he 
replied, Cesar never did wrong but with just cause.” In 
truth, Shakespeare had written nothing of the sort. 
Jonson’s malice supplied or invented the passage as cited. 
He had written “Cesar doth not wrong, nor without 
cause will he be satisfied,” Act III., sc. 1, 1. 47. Even had 
Jonson’s captiousness been well founded in fact, no real 
absurdity is necessarily involved. It is no contradiction to 
admit to a suitor that you may have done an act which 
appears to him a wrong, with just cause. The administra- 
tion of justice always involves a seeming wrong to the 
party disappointed. 
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This spiteful suggestion, with its “many times,” is 
eloquent of Shakespeare’s reality and identity, as it is of 
Jonson’s jealousy. It breathes the malice of the inferior 
mind feeling itself inferior. It does much more. It shows 
us that the man who could and would say what was 
untrue to damage or disparage his rival would have said 
much more evil of him if he had known it: would have 
told us the story of the butcher's son, if he believed it; 
or of the holding horses, if he had heard of it. Happily 
it had not then been invented. 

It may again be objected—as it has already been 
anticipated by Gifford—that Jonson, who could so warmly 
write of his deceased friend as he did in 1623 in the Folio 
he in part edited, bore Shakespeare no ill-will, and was 
not in truth malevolent, Jonson hated Shakespeare only, 
or chiefly, while he was his rival, and was in his path. His 
sense of truth prevailed when the supposed antagonism of 
interest, which he alone created, had gone. So long as the 
poet lived, Jonson said no one word in his praise. On the 
contrary, he sneered at him and covertly affected to despise 
him, on many occasions. He assailed him indirectly in 
nearly all his plays. In the dedication to Volpone, or 
the Fox, February, 1605, he impliedly corrects the 
author of “Othello,” “Hamlet,” and “Julius Cesar,” for 
his violation of the unities of time and place. In the 
prologues to “Every Man in his Humour” and “Henry 
VIIL.,” reproduced as “All is True,” in 1613, there are 
jeering references to Shakespeare’s Histories, and in the 
introduction to “ Bartholomew Fair” (1614), although his 
competitor had then retired into private life, a manifesta- 
tion of the same snarling, envious temper that was 

exhibited in “Every Man out of his Humour.” His 
conversation with Drummond, still later, shows that 
though he no longer hated with the same hatred, he was 
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yet envious and unjust. There is the same querulous, 
captious tone, the same jealous, unkindly feeling, the 
same resolved depreciation of his rival, to heighten his 
own self-glory, and the same inability to be candid or fair. 

I have pointed to the poet’s “will” as being among the 
extrinsic evidences of his identity, as distinguished from 
those features of proof to be gleaned from his writings. 
From this will, proved on June 22, 1616,* we learn that 
the testator had had a draft will drawn up in January of 
the same year, but that the final document now in question 
was signed probably by him while confined to his bed and 
shortly before his death in April; that he had three fel- 
low partners, John Heminge, Richard Burbadge (the same 
Richard Burbadge who entered with him the Chamberlain’s 
Company in 1594, and who subsequently was included in 
the same patent as one of His Majesty's players in May, 
1603), and Henry Condell, the same worthy friends and 
associates who, in their turn identifying him, issued the 
folio edition of 1623; that this same William Shakespeare 
in 1616 had two daughters, one, Judith, aged 31, married 
to Richard Quiney, aged 27, the son of Richard Quiney, 
of High Street, Stratford, and the other Susannah, aged 
32,+ to whom he left New Place, where he had resided 
and which he had bought as far back as 1597, and who 
died 11th July, 1649, the widow of Dr. John Hall a 
physician; that he was moreover the husband of Ann 
Shakespeare, née Hathaway, who died August 6th, 1623, 
and whom he had married in 1582, when eighteen years 
of age. 

What do the iconoclasts in their turn offer against this 
array of facts? That it is antecedently improbable that 





* Dated 25th March, 1616. 
+t Born May 26th, 1583. 
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a mere player of scanty education should have been able 
to produce such transcendant poetry. Improbability is, 
of course, no argument. One so-called improbability is 
the aversion of stupid persons to receive the view that a 
man not educated at the University and with such slender 
training, could have accomplished so much. They are 
fully answered by Mr. Spedding, who said: “He believed 
that the author of the plays published in 1623, was a man 
named William Shakespeare. It was believed by those 
who had the best means of knowing it, and he knew no 
reason for doubting it.” The man who wrote the plays 
was certainly the man who wrote the poems, “ Venus and 
Adonis” and “ Lucrece,” as Jonson, Digges, and Bass in 
the Folio, Gabriel Hervey, Drummond of Hawthornden, 
John Davies of Hereford, Manningham’s Diary, and fifty 
other contemporary references fully establish. 

Of what value, as against such facts, is Mr. Smith’s 
unfounded suggestion or false surmise that William 
Shakespeare could neither read nor write, and that the 
signatures to the will were clearly the signatures of a man 
who had simply learned to copy his own name, or again, 
that a boy who held horses and who could not spell (with 
other skimble-skamble stuff) could not have been the 
poet? These pretended facts are impudent and baseless 
fabrications, and there’s an end. 

Again, of what value is the suggestion that “the poet 
never claimed the plays as his own”? He did not expressly 
or publicly claim them that we know; but he claimed them 
so far as to revise and alter them after they had been pub- 
lished in hisname. The “ Hamlet” of 1604 is proof of this. 
The “ Troilus and Cressida” of 1609, the “ Richard III.,” 
_“Henry IV.,” and other plays, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged, illustrated the same fact. The amplified, or 
as printed, the “newly corrected, augmented, and 
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amended” second quarto of “Romeo and Juliet” of 1599, by 
Cuthbert Burby, although without the poet’s name, affirms 
such recognition. He did not claim the plays as his own 
because they were not his. They were written for the 
Chamberlain’s Company. They were their property. They 
had the copyright, so far as any existed. That is the reason 
there was no reference to his writings or copyrights in his 
will. All his estate in them had passed out of him. His 
bargain of partnership was dependent on his authorship 
and assignment of his interest in them to his fellows. 
That they were his works is attested by the 40 or more 
quarto reprints of the various plays, and the 17 several 
dramas issued during his life, with his initials or name 
prefixed, and which are admittedly and by intrinsic 
evidence assuredly his work. But the copyright of “Henry 
IV.” Part I1., was on the 23rd August, 1600, claimed for as 
his, and it is at best, therefore, but an equivocation to 
suggest that he personally did not declare his ownership. 
In the enlarged book of 1857 by Mr. Henry Smith, to 
prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, the author took up a 
different attitude from that adopted by him in his letter 
addressed to Lord Ellesmere the year before. Shakespeare’s 
inability to read or write, and the allegation that he was a 
mere money-grubber, absorbed in the management of the 
theatre, are both substantially dismissed, and we have the 
assumption of a new form of nominal argument in tabular 
order, viz.: (1) “That we know nothing positively about 
Shakespeare’s life except the period of his death.” (Which 
is just what we do not know with precision.) There are 
a thousand facts, however, known about the incidents of 
his life. His place of birth, his parentage,:his father’s 
character and idiosyncrasy, his children, his friends, his 
places of residence in Blackfriars and Stratford. His pur- 
chases and investments, lawsuits, partners in business, his 
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family relations, brothers and sisters, his position as an 
actor, his interest in the enclosure of Welcombe Common, 
and in lands in Welcombe and a tenement near the Ward- 
robe, in the Blackfriars, London. We also know that his 
son-in-law was Dr. John Hall, who died in November, 
1635, aged 60; as well as the nature of his father’s 
interest in the Chancery proceedings of John Shakespeare 
in 1597, etc., etc. (2) “That we do not know when he was 
born, when nor where he was educated.” Which is in part 
true. Shakespeare, when he started in life, was too poor 
and insignificant a person for people more fortunately 
circumstanced to concern themselves about. Kit Marlowe’s, 
Chapman’s, Webster’s, Greene’s, and Chettle’s period of birth 
and death were left in much uncertainty until the present 
century. We know that Shakespeare was born in Stratford 
in a house in Henley Street in April, 1564, although we 
do not know the precise day, hour, or minute; and we 
know that it was between the 20th and the end of the 
23rd, and on or before that day, else he could not have 
been in his 53rd year as declared on his tomb. (3) “ We 
do not know when or where he was married”; though 
this is far from proving his nonentity. (4) “Nor in what 
order his plays were written or performed.” But we do, 
with tolerable exactitude, and if we did not, and were 
superlatively ignorant, no argument of non-existence is 
surely to be drawn from our limited knowledge or 
stupidity. 

In this book of 1857, which is marked by the most 
disingenuous and perverse advocacy, we find the origin of 
every contention or suggestion made in the Bacon cause 
by the Americans since. These are chiefly the supposed 
inferences to be deduced from alleged or imaginary paral- 
lelisms of expression or thought such as would be inevitable 
in the case of a single author, and such as we find in some 
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of the Sonnets and the plays. The others are those sup- 
posed to be derived from Ben Jonson’s verses, prefixed to 
the Folio, which are said to manifest “a mysterious vague- 
ness, and, indeed, an incomprehensible character in 
reference to Shakespeare, but to be plain and simple 
when applied to Bacon. As instances, Jonson having 
commenced— 


To THE Memory OF MY BELOVED MASTER, THE AUTHOR, 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, AND WHAT 
He Has Lert Us, 


has said in the course of his poem— 


Soul of the Age ! 
The applause ! delight! the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakespeare, rise : I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye, 
A little further, to make thee a room. 
Thou art a monument without a tomb. 


Mr. Smith thinks these words do not prove that Bacon 
wrote the plays, and that they do not afford the direct 
evidence to the contrary we are entitled to expect, and 
that the phrases, “Soul of the Age!” ‘The applause! 
delight! the wonder of our stage! My Shakespeare, 
rise,’ are more applicable to Bacon than to Shakespeare. 

I use Mr. Smith’s precise words to avoid any suggestion 
of unfairness, and you may understand the candour of 
mind brought to bear by this race of iconoclastic assailants 
in their investigation. 

When you consider that in 1623, when these verses 
were printed, Lord Bacon was a disgraced man, accused of 
the foulest crimes—bribery, as a judge, to which he had 
pleaded guilty, and of a long course of persistent injustice 
and infamy as Chancellor, other offences being also, both in 
verse and prose, ascribed to him—you will at once see the 
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fitness of the phrases applied as Mr. Smith directs. ‘‘The 
applause! delight! the wonder of our stage!” as applied 
to Bacon rather than to Shakespeare. Of the further 
lines, after the poet has been invoked “as my gentle 
Shakespeare,” his eulogist continues— 


For a good poet’s made, as well as born, 
And such wert thou. Look how the Father’s face 
Lives in his issue. Even so, the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind, and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true-filed lines. 

Mr. Smith says (p. 36)—“ These lines are little applicable 
to Shakespeare, whilst they are an exact description of 
Bacon.” I ask you, without pushing this argument fur- 
ther or giving you more examples, can the force of folly 
further go? 

Two or three instances of the alleged parallelisms in 
thought, idea, and expression, which form the basis of 
Mrs. Potts’ huge volume, and which are supposed to settle 
the question of “One man one playwright” completely 
and finally, may be given. Polonius, you will recollect, 
says (Act L., se. 3):— 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy. 

That Lord Bacon wrote “Hamlet” is proved by this 

parallel passage from “The Advancement of Learning” :— 


Behaviour seemeth to me a garment of the mind, and to have the condi- 
tions of a garment ; for it ought to be made in fashion, it ought not to be 
made too curious. 

Again, Hamlet says, Act I, sc. 4:— 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly. 

Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 
This is clearly Lord Bacon’s, for what says he in his 
“Natural History” :— 


The flesh shrinketh, but the bone resisteth, whereby the cold becometh 
more eager. 
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Can anything be more irresistibly conclusive than this ? 
Bacon, in a masque, in 1595, wrote— 


There is as much difference as between the melting hailstone and the 
solid pearl. 


Shakespeare says, in “Antony and Cleopatra,” Act II., 


8c. 9— 
I'll set thee in a shower of gold, 
And hail rich pearls upon thee. 


Is not this proof convincing that the man who wrote one 
wrote the other ? 
537. Bacon says— 


A thorn is gentle when it is young. 
Shakespeare says, “3 Henry VI.,” Act V., sc. 5— 
Does so young a thorn begin to prick ? 
“ Lear,” Act 1., sc. 1— 


So young and so untender. 
488. Bacon— 


Ever spare and ever bare. 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Act II., se. 6— 
She hath in that sparing made huge waste. | 


367. Bacon has written—* 


Odere reges dicta quie dici jubent. (Kings hate when uttered the very 
words they order to be uttered.) 
Shakespeare, in “‘ Measure for Measure,” says— 


I have seen 
When after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom. 
It is not the same sense in any form; it is not the same 
phraseology, and there is no trace of any even remote 
resemblance, yet is it called a parallel. 





* 367. Presumably from some Iambic poet. The Promus consists of selections of 
texts to illustrate oratory from several classical authors—from popular proverbs, from 
the Scriptures, and the Adages of Erasmus, 
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688.* Bacon says— 


To help the sun with lanthorns. 


Shakespeare says, in ‘‘ King John,” Act 1V., se. 2— 
With taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 
One more instance to end the parallelisms. Lord Bacon 
says :— 

We tried an experiment, but it sorted not. 

Shakespeare (I mean Bacon, of course) said, in the “ Taming 
of the Shrew,” Act IV., sc. 3— 


And all my pains is sorted to no proof. 


If you are not satisfied with these evidences of identity, 
you are clearly not of the elect, or fitted to be. 

It may appear injudicious that I have not relied on the 
superlative proofs of all, the intrinsic superiority of all 
forms of thought, all graces of expression, of rhythm and 
melody, of sentiment and philosophy, of the poet as 
contrasted with the gifts of the statesman. It were idle to 
expatiate on the joys of colour to the blind. Those who 
do not, or cannot, perceive the illimitable supremacy of the 
dramatist in all these essentials, “the great gulf fixed” 
‘twixt their respective minds, are, indeed, as much past 
convincing as they are past praying for. I have, there- 
fore, advisedly refrained from addressing myself to those 
reasons—which might be deemed controversial by persons 
incapable of appreciating any poetical excellence—and 
relied on the most simple facts, limited, of course, by the 
space at my disposal. 


The attempt to explain away, or, as it is said, to 
dethrone and unmask “the alleged phantom” Shakespeare, 
is at best a dishonest and disingenuous task. In all the 





* These numerals refer to the divisions in Mrs. Potts’ ‘‘ Promus.” 
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turgid and turbid mass of so-called literature which I have 
waded through on the subject, no man has attempted 
honestly to meet the difficulties imposed by the will, by 
the Stratford bust and monument, or the folio of 1623, 
with the testimony of his co-players, Burbadge, Condell, and 
Heminge, and Ben Jonson and the rest. These all remain 
im situ and unchallenged. The minor corroborative proofs 
as to Shakespeare’s parentage, the marriage bond of 1582, 
the purchase of New Place, the application for the grant 
of arms in 1596 and 1599, the King’s patent of 1603, the 
will of Augustine Phillips, the testimony of forty or more 
quartos published with his name or initials attached by 
reputable publishers, and the various direct allusions 
made to him by his contemporaries are slurred over or 
evaded. The attempted displacement has been by 
systematic misstatement of fact, by appeals to prejudice, 
and by fraud. The course pursued has been deliberately 
to pervert history, to forge pretended truths, to invent 
inferences and parallelisms, and generally to “bear false 
witness” in a manner discreditable to any schism, and 
perilously like criminality, if there were any proper 
tribunal before which to arraign the culprit. 

Of what use is it to slander the memory of the “ honey- 
tongued and gentle” Shakespeare as he stands in fame on 
the testimony of all who knew him, as “a drunkard, a 
forger, a liar, and an impostor,” or to fling about even more 
vile, calumnious, and unfounded accusations unless you can 
displace the evidence to the contrary? Until you can rail 
the seal from off the bond, of what value is the railing? 
It is just as idle to allege, as Mrs. Potts does, or Mr. W. 
H. Smith (p. 88), “that the ethics of the player and the 
philosopher are identical.” They are wide as the poles 
asunder. One was the noblest, the other has been pilloried 
as ‘the greatest, meanest of mankind.” One was imperious, 
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venal, treacherous, self-seeking, servile, and designing. 
The other was gentle, tolerant, and magnanimous. Shake- 
speare was a man of many friends; Bacon of few or none. 
He had parasites, but no friends. The followers, such as 
he had, were to be accounted for by his birth, position, 
and transcendent intellect. A Lord Chancellor, and 
favourite of the king, with the vices of a Nero, must have 
had many admirers. Of what avail, then, is this unfounded 
calumny, these foul aspersions, without proof or the shadow 
of foundation, this trickery, knavery, and mischievous 
contrivance? That such persons exist who find delight in 
these devices is as difficult to explain as the aberrations 
of persons who rip up railway cushions, scrawl obscene 
and filthy lines in public places, or who, to gratify some 
morbid love of notoriety, would defile and pollute hallowed 
shrines and monuments, break the Barberini vase, or set 
fire to York Minster. 

I have done; it seems an unthankful task to condemn, 
or even accuse persons who, unfortunately, cannot, as they 
deserve, be brought to justice. But the bare repetition of 
an untruth, no matter how baseless it may be, without 
contradiction, denial, or exposure, suffices with some 
minds to give it an air of authenticity. Not unfrequently 
a lie is vouched as never having been formally or publicly 
contradicted. Thus an absence of denial even of an absurd 
rumour will help it to a species of currency. For these 
reasons I have drawn your attention to this subject. 
The majority of sane and honest people in the republic of 
learning is in no wise affected. But the fact that a 
metropolitan newspaper of influence, from its “extensive 
circulation,” should dare for weeks, for the purpose of 
“booming” a worthless book, to publish a correspondence 
professing to be argumentative and genuine, though in 
great part due to the direct influence of the publishers, is, 
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at any rate, a reason why this spurious coin should be 
marked while it is still tendered in circuJation. There are 
many persons who cannot discriminate between bad money 
and good. If the rogues who attempt to pass base coin 
cannot be brought to justice, it is, 1 conceive, the duty of 
every honest man to render the knaves’ labour more 
difficult, as it is undoubtedly to preserve to future genera- 
tions all that deserves to be greatly honoured and is in 
the highest sense worthy our homage and love. 








THE SUPERIOR PERSON. 


BY J. D. ANDREW. 


OMPARISONS are odious, and the superiority of the 
Superior Person superlatively so. 
He doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Instans Tyrannus, he crushes us in the dust beneath his 
heel. 

We all know him, for he is ubiquitous, “from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand,” everywhere 
he may be detected, and everywhere he is detested. He 
exists in many and varied species, sometimes superci- 
liously silent, sometimes scornfully sententious—this one 
rolling in wealth, that as poor as Job; this profoundly 
learned, that a mere idiot; but he is always to be distin- 
guished by a self-consciousness made apparent that he 
himself is indubitably a Superior Person. While you are 
smiting your breast in contrition he stands afar off and 
thanks God he is not such an one. He takes an upper 
seat in the synagogue, and out of doors he elbows you into 
the mire. Be sure of this, that whenever you meet with 
him you will find that he is on a different plane to your- 
self, and even at the bottom of a coal-pit he will address 
you somehow from a superior altitude. He is a past 
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master in the art of ignoring and the mystery of “cutting 
dead.” Like true Britons, 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
these same Superior Persons pass you by with as much 
contumely as if you were no better than an obnoxious and 
disreputable influenza germ. 

But let Swift console you. “Ifa man,” says he, “makes 
me keep my distance, the comfort is, he keeps his at the 
same time.” 

Again, after all, is not this avoidance a merciful dispen- 
sation of Providence? The cuttle-fish evades you by sur- 
rounding itself with an inky cloud; the skunk repels you 
by emitting an offensive odour. But who wishes to em- 
brace a cuttle-fish or form an intimate acquaintance with 
a skunk? Thus one can imagine the good Providence, 
knowing that cads, and bores, and snobs are of necessity 
to such a world as ours, setting to work at their production. 
But every now and then, as some bore of the first magni- 
tude or snob of the deepest dye emerges from chaos, we 
picture the Creator starting back horrified, and with a tear 
of compassion for mankind, tempering the infliction of such 
a curse by sending him forth as a Superior Person. 

Not only is the Superior Person ubiquitous, but he is of 
every age. Adam, at least Milton’s Adam, was a sublime 
example, and one imagines those archangels must have 
often felt inclined to kick him. The airs he gave himself 
—they certainly did not come from heaven—were insuf- 
ferable, and, from a divorce court point of view, his treat- 
ment of Eve almost amounted to ‘‘ szevitia.” 

Diogenes shows us how a dirty wretch living in a tub 
and emulating the brutes could yet rank as a Superior 
Person, and in later days this prototype finds followers in 
such as Whitman, Thoreau, and the hermit of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground to whom Dickens introduced us. 

21 
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But, indeed, as might be expected, our own is pre-emi- 
nently the age of the Superior Person, and we have no 
difficulty in finding sufficient instances, although discrimi- 
nation is needed. For instance, the full-blooded aristocrat 
is not one. Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir Leicester 
Dedlock (whatever their little foibles) were gentlemen, 
which the Superior Person never is. Pope sneers at those— 

Whose ancient but ignoble blood 
Had crept through scoundrels ever since the flood. 

But such a genealogy is quite impossible. Blood, what- 
ever may be said, is blood, and though some think that, as 
in the case of a black pudding, it is improved by groats, 
the accessory is comparatively a trifle. Blood, with or 
without brains, and brains with or without blood, are and 
ever have been recognised as the only two social factors 
worthy of honourable mention. 

Indeed, so palpable, so irresistible, is this, that we seldom 
find the new rich asserting any claim to be a Superior 
Person. He has an ugly consciousness that the filth of the 
lucre is not yet washed away. He is like the fly in amber. 
His gilded saloons are rich, his bric-a-brac rare, but seeing 
him embalmed thus in magnificent surroundings, one 
wonders how the dickens he got there—and he wonders 
himself. 

It is to the succeeding generation we must look for the 
Superior Person in excelsis, when Muggins the Second is 
transformed into De Mogeyns, and holds her Majesty’s 
commission as captain. Then blossoms the neophyte forth 
either as a Bounder, a Plunger, or, if he be disinclined to 
such rioting, a Superior Person. Society condescends to 
know him, and he is as a brand snatched from the burning. 

The Superior Person in society is amusingly frequent. 
In the village it is said that twopence-halfpenny doesn’t 
knowtwopence. A gig, it is well known, connotes respecta- 
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bility, so a brougham means riches, a coach-and-pair 
affluence. Yet are there repinings that not all the wealth 
of the Indies can break the proud seclusion of the county 
families, and the Superior Person has to sigh at the gates 
of paradise. 

Leaving these idyllic fields for the dusty domain of 
Politics, again we meet with the Superior Person, but in a 
different form. Determined and dictatorial, he lays down 
the law of nations, and defines the rights of man. He 
may be a Tory, he may be a Radical; but one thing is 
certain, the case in point admits of no dispute, and you 
who dare to differ are simply a fool. 

This one, from the cliffs of Dover, surveys the world 
with a contemptuous regard of foreigners :— 

For he himself has said it, 

And it’s greatly to his credit, 

He is an Englishman. 

That other, rising superior to such ridiculous Jingoism, 
patronises the whole Universe—good, bad, and indifferent 
—and, confining not his sympathy to one small island, is 
a lunatic at large. Given a symposium on politics, you 
may wager that out of six men one will be found a 
Superior Person on whom argument is wasted and to 
whom appeals are vain ; for Bos locutus est ! 

In the Fine Arts onenaturally expects to find him uttering 
the voice of Authority. To your surprise, you learn that 
you do not know a good picture when you see one, and 
that if you have melodious instincts you are utterly astray. 
Wagner wags you to and fro; Whistler whistles you away 
from your old love; Ruskin rushes at you like a boar from 
a thicket; and a host of other Superior Persons, each 
from his little stump, by turns implore and objurgate. 

But it is not until you enter the field of Literature that 
you discover what the Superior Person can be. Here you 
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are taken in and done for with a vengeance. Here are 
Superior Persons of unbounded confidence, of unparalleled 
ability, of transcendental genius (if you may believe them), 
who are hand-in-glove with the Cosmogony, and have 
searched out the arcana of Nature, who have dived to the 
depths of the sea, and, whatever may be said of the Pope, 
are certainly infallible. 


I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark. 


To name would be invidious: besides, space is limited— 
this is not a catalogue of authors; but Matthew Arnold 
will serve us as a beginning, and the Sage of Chelsea him- 
self be enough for the rest of the alphabet to illustrate the 
superiority of the Superior Person in recent times. 

And the worst of it is that, like the poor, we have him 
always with us, and take him in with our newspaper every 
morning. He may be a conceited fool, an utter ass, or an 
unmitigated snob, but we cannot deny that by his own 
verdict and by the admission of society he is a Superior 
Person, and must be so accepted. 

Critics, reviewers, and historians are of course all 
Superior Persons. What asublime specimen was Macaulay, 
of whom some one said that he wished he could be as sure 
of one thing as Macaulay was cocksure of everything. 
What an exemplification his letter dated from “ Windsor 
Castle,’ where he was on a visit! It is expected of a 
reviewer, as of a poet, that he should slash about and bang 
mankind, which cannot well be done without an innate 
consciousness of superiority, but a pretty comment on 
this Superior Person is afforded by the reading of an old 
volume of any review. We perceive, even before its echoes 
have died away, that the roar which so startled us was but 
the bray of an ass in a lion’s skin—the lightning of Jove 
but a flash in the pan! 
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The modern Mount Sinai is Ludgate Hill and publishers 
are our prophets, but yet in this scribbling age the Scribes 
and Pharisees speak with authority, and the pen of the 
ready writer sways the conduct of millions who, unable to 
think themselves, are content to let somebody else think 
for them—to whom nothing is sacred from the profane 
touch, who love no God and hate no Devil, to whom all is 
matter and no matter what. Then, as we have relegated 
our common-sense to the back of the moon, we are depen- 
dent on the Superior Person for our knowledge in litera- 
ture of what’s what and who's who. If a book receives 
his imprimatur, we hasten to absorb it. Ifa crack-brained 
Norwegian out-Herods Herod, or a Russian develops 
insanity, we fall down and worship at the bidding of the 
Superior Person. 

The poets—not the trivial versifiers, they are often good 
fellows, but—the real poets, the men who have missions 
to the universe and its Maker also—they are nearly all 
Superior Persons, and very superior indeed. We have it 
on good authority that they are the life blood of the world 
and accept the simile, only regretting for the sake of the 
body politic that blood-letting has gone out of fashion, 
and we can do no more than recommend in its place a 
course of purifying medicine. The full-blown poet is both 
full and blown. Like the nightingale, he warbles his wood- 
notes wild (more or less wild and more or less wooden his 
detractors say), and out of the fulness of his heart he gushes 
forth his song. 

An old epitaph on a parish clerk said “his melody 
warbled forth as if he were thumped on the back with a 
stone.” Not so with our poet. He sings because he 
must. What would be the consequences resulting on a 
suppression of the evacuation one can only surmise, doubt- 
less they would be dreadful—to the poet. 
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He is blown—in some occasional instances of putridity 
one might almost say—fly-blown. But what he is filled 
with and what has blown him is sometimes not quite clear. 
Not seldom he thinks himself possessed by a divine afflatus 
when he is merely a victim to flatulence, and the oracle’s 
tripod turns out to be no better thana rickety three- 
legged stool. Nevertheless with a magnificent dogmatism 
will he rightly divide the truth and utter the divine 
wisdom; the whirlwind of passion he will ride as a jockey, 
and direct the storm of conflicting opinion with the con- 
fidence of a company promoter. 

But, as the vulgar put it, “Who is he when he is at 
home?” And who, in short, are all these Superior Persons, 
these popinjays and peacocks who expect us to be dumb 
at their screaming and awe-struck when they spread them- 
selves out? With Cassius we ask, “ Now in the name of 
all the gods at once, upon what meat doth this our Cesar 
feed that he is grown so great ?” 

How is it we submit, none daring to lay the proud 
usurper low? For, see, strike but a blow the giant dies 
—this imposing personage is nothing more than a simula- 
crum, a contemptible bogey; the portentous glare of those 
eyes shines from a turnip lantern; he is stuffed with straw 
and as impotent as a Fifth of November Guy—and yet 
he exists. 

Mr. Barrie would no doubt include him among those 
who are “ Better Dead,” and even the patient Marcus 
Aurelius declares it is high time for those people to die 
who have outlived the sense of their own misdemeanours. 
Why then do we spare him? Well, the truth seems to be 
that he owes his escape to that heaven-born pity which 
makes men merciful to the cripple, the blind, the idiot, 
and all whom Providence has afflicted. We see that his 
mind is disordered, and consign him to the company of 
congenial lunatics. 
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But, oh, my brothers! shall he not fulfil his mission to 
us all as a warning against the folly of pride? If he 
cannot adorn a tale, let him point a moral. 

With what calm assurance does this Superior Person 
resolve everything, from what a disdainful height does he 
contemplate poor humanity, how imposingly serious is his 
gravity. But, as Montaigne asks, ‘Is there anything so 
assured, resolute, disdainful, contemplative, serious, and 
grave as an ass?” 

Again cautions the quaint old Frenchman: “The sacred 
word declares those miserable who have an opinion of 
themselves: ‘ Dust and ashes,’ says it to such. What hast 
thou therein to glorify thyself?’”’ And in another place: 
“God has made man like unto a shadow, of whom who can 
judge, when by removing of the light it shall be 
vanished ? ” 

Let us, then, follow the advice of our own Jeremy 
Taylor, and often meditate upon the effects of Pride on 
one side and Humility on the other. First, that Pride is 
like a canker and destroys the beauty of the fairest flowers, 
the most excellent gifts and graces, but Humility crowns 
them all. 

‘* All the world,” says he, “ all that we are, and all that 
we have, our bodies and our souls, our actions and our 
sufferings, our conditions at home, our accidents abroad, 
our many sins and our seldom virtues, are so many argu- 
ments to make our souls dwell low in the deep valleys of 
Humility.” 

Oh, thou Superior Person! Pulvis et cineres! Pulvis et 
cineres! Quid superbis ! 


























FRANCIS QUARLES. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR W. FOX. 


RANCIS QUARLES is far less known than his real 
merit warrants, yet during his own lifetime though 
thoroughly poverty-stricken he was a most popular poet. 
Devout loyalist as he was, the theological and ascetic 
character of his muse commended itself to his Calvinistic 
contemporaries. To them his “Emblems” presented a 
series of lurid but truthful pictures of the vanity of human 
wishes. Believing little in the beauty of life, and charmed 
chiefly by its sterner aspects, he showed a sovereign 
contempt for genuine human excellence and the glories of 
nature. A storm, for instance, fascinated his not too 
luxuriant fancy; but even this aroused within him a 
perception of its terrors rather than an appreciation of its 
grandeur, and to him it was an actual or imaginative 
display of the wrath of God. Human nature, in his view, 
was “deceitful and desperately wicked,” despite the single- 
hearted purity of his own life. He could perceive the 
phenomena of nature and use them as expressive similes, 
but the hidden and yet manifest spirit which pervades 
and unifies the whole was quite imperceptible to his 
sorrow-clouded eyes. All unusual occurrences were therichly 
deserved judgments of an offended Providence, and not a 
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misfortune happened in life but was bound up with some con- 
scious or unconscious sin. Total depravity was the not over- 
genial inspiration of his theology and his poetry. Yet he 
had a pleasant vein of humour, which he obviously viewed 
with severe suspicion as a possible and probable wile of the 
devil. For the devil was a very real personage to Quarles, 
and hell an object of unaffected fear. At times he could 
soar above the level of his grand but depressing creed, 
and, leaving didactic poetry, he could adapt his thoughts 
to romanticism, as in his verse translation of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” under the title of “Argalus and 
Parthenia.” Now and then his humour breaks out in 
unexpected places, and the hearer, to his infinite content- 
ment, feels the poet was to the full as startled as his 
student. 

Such was Francis Quarles, born in 1592, whose early 
manhood was spent in the pedantic days of James I. He 
was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
acquired a mass of heterogeneous knowledge, including a 
more than visiting acquaintance with the Latin and a 
bowing acquaintance with the Greek Fathers. He had a 
chequered career, passed for the most part in shadow, 
which terminated in 1644, the year of the decisive battle 
of Marston Moor. Born into an age when puns, quips, and 
quibbles constituted the highest form of wit, when the 
King governed, if he could be said to govern, with a pun, 
and when Bishop Lancelot Andrews punned from the 
pulpit, he adopted that quaint style which is his 
characteristic. He had gleams of worldly wisdom which 
showed themselves when he dedicated his “ Divine Fancies” 
to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II., who might, 
indeed, have lived a more reputable life had he read and 
practised some of the poet’s rules of conduct. Still, there 
is an unconscious irony of fate in the dedication of a 
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volume of purely religious poetry to that King who became 
the most singular head which has ever adorned the Church 
of England. The date of the first edition of this rare and 
curious work is 1632, when Prince Charles was of suffi- 
ciently tender years to prevent his appreciation of its 
real worth. 

Like many poets, whether occasional or minor, his days 
were spent in poverty and misfortune, which he bore (says 
Fuller) “with more than the patience of Job.” Such 
patience must have been of eminent use to him, as his 
first and only wife made him the happy father of eighteen 
children, quite an embarras de richesse in the midst of his 
poverty. To a poet wrestling with the “death-thraw” of 
composition the wailing of one child is often sufficiently 
distracting; and the succession of nursery concerts, which 
must have accompanied his songs, would doubtless be 
affecting rather than conducive to pleasure. Furthermore, 
poverty is but a sorry provider for so many empty mouths. 
His poems show that he was at times plunged into debt, 
and they dimple, so to speak, with the sad smile of patient 
poverty; nor can any thoughtful mind wonder that his 
purse overflowed with that minus quantity of wealth which 
is rather exciting than satisfactory. Still he tuned his 
harp to Zion’s Sonnets, and found, perhaps, by this means 
hours of comfort amidst his many afflictions. 

The “Divine Fancies” appeared in 1632, and in 1664 
the little book had reached a fifth edition, from which all 
the following quotations are taken. Its full title is “Divine 
Fancies Digested into Epigrams, Meditations, and Obser- 
vations.—By Fran. Quarles.” Then follows the printer's 
sign engraved on copper, a gorgeous crown and a bow- 
legged globe. Underneath this effect of high art appears 
“ The fifth edition corrected. London: Printed by T. R., 
for John Williams, at the Crown and Globe in St. Paul’s 
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Churchyard, 1664.” Who T. R. may be we have not dis- 
covered, but the initial letters give an admirable hint of the 
character of some of the verses. John Williams was Fuller’s 
usual publisher, who changed his sign from the Greyhound 
to the Crown, and when his business enlarged to the Crown 
and Globe. The poems are divided into four books, con- 
taining four hundred and eighteen separate pieces. As 
has been said, they are dedicated to the “ Royal Bud of 
Majesty and centre of all our hopes and happiness.” Alas! 
that the bud which had so sweet a savour should have borne 
so bitter a blossom! 

In this wilderness of short poems some selection is 
necessary, but difficult. Several considerations combine 
to affect the choice. Some of the verses are bald, some are 
pungent, some are pretty, all are quaint, and most are 
pious. Now baldness of any kind, though it forces itself 
upon even casual attention, usually shrinks from playful 
allusion. Hence the bald poems will be left, it cannot be 
said to vegetate, but to solace their nakedness in kindly 
silence. For it is not the critic’s business to pick out 
blemishes alone from an author's works. The pungent 
epigrams are both numerous and witty, Quarles had a 
holy horror of Romanism and a hearty contempt for Papal 
claims of supremacy, characteristics which were not un- . 
common in his day. He has a fine epigram 


ON A KISS. 


E’er since our Blessed Saviour was betrayed 

With a lip kiss, his Vicar is afraid ; 

From whence, perchance, this common use did grow 
To kiss his t’other end ; J mean his toe. 


These lines are delightful as much for what they express 
as for what they imply. One more sample to illustrate our 
poet's feelings to the Pope will suffice; it is entitled— 














FRANCIS QUARLES. 


ON THE BISHOP OF ROME. 


Admit, great Prelate, that thou wert that rock 
Whereon the Church was founded ; couldst unlock 
The gates of Heaven ; and with thy golden key, 
Make Hell thy pris’ner, and the fiends obey ; 

Thy Papal dignity would far be greater, 

If thou wert Simon, but as well as Peter. 


The allusions herein are quaint and to the point, and 
the “golden key” was a frequent means to open the gates 
of pardon to sinners in Quarles’ time. In the last line the 
poet certainly alludes to simony, as the poem which 
immediately precedes is ‘On Simon Magus,” and has a ring 
of exquisite irony which could not fail to charm the 
reader. 

Our poet had a keen eye for defects of character, and 
nearly a fourth part of his epigrams deal with these. He 
did not love that kind of man who professes to be knowing 
in matters worldly and divine. Of such he says: 


He’s like a lusty soil, whose moisture feeds, 
If not a world of corn, a world of weeds. 


The truth of this couplet is as marked as Sam Weller’s 
criticism of Mr. Smangle’s whiskers : “‘ The late prewailence 
of a close and confined atmosphere has been rayther favour- 
able to the growth of weeds, of an alarmin’ and sanguinary 
natur.” 

Commenting on the practice of confession, Quarles 
addresses a wise couplet to Dubius: 

Dubius, thy ears are two, thy tongue but one ; 
Hear God and priest, confess to God alone. 

Poverty had taught the poet the value of charity, and 
in a piece of pleasant sarcasm addressed to Philantos he 
comments with much truth on that showy method of alms- 
giving which is the source of many an ill-gotten reputa- 
tion for liberality : 
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Philantos’ charity is like a mouse, 

That keeps at home, and never leaves the house 
Till it be fired: it stirs for no man’s cause, 
Unless to feed on crumbs of vain applause ; 
Take heed, Philantos, lest thou heed too late, 
The mouse in time will eat up thy estate. 


Another pungent epigram deals with a class of mind 
which is so perfectly represented by the younger son in 
the parable, who replied to his father’s request, “I go sir, 
but went not.” It is addressed to Partio, a man of such 
remarkable promise that his intentions are exhausted by 
the utterance of them: 


Thou say’st thy will is good, and gloriest in it, 
And yet forget'st thy Maker every minute ; 
Say, Partio, was there ever will allowed 

When the testator’s mem’ry was not good ? 


One more epigram is given here, on Morus, who repre- 
sents that class of unwise people who are frightened out 
of such wits as they have by omens: 


If a poor, timorous hare but cross the way, 
Morus will keep his chamber all the day ; 
What ev’! portends it, Morus? It does shew 
That Morus is not wise for thinking so. 

But Morus keeps his chamber ; there will be, 
Morus, one fool the less abroad by thee. 


These poems will at least show that Quarles had sound 
common-sense, with a vein of dry humour, which, if not 
rich, at least has its sparkle, and is by no means unpleasant. 
His eyes were keen, and he could see the weaknesses of 
the men and women of his day, as he knew his own but 
too well. How much of the foregoing may fairly be 
ranked as poetry is left to the reader to decide. But that 
all the verses abound in quaintly-expressed but sincere 
piety is quite self-evident. 
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Our poet did write verses of a different character— 
different, that is, in the theme, and not in the expression. 
He had a great fondness for versifying scripture incidents, 
showing a tenderness which is often pathetic, were it not 
marred by lapses into unconscious and incongruous 
humour. Ina poem on the “Infancy of our Saviour,” he 
says, or declaims, or sings to the Virgin— 


O! what a ravishment ’t had been to see 

Thy little Saviour perking on thy knee! 

To see him nuzzle in thy Virgin breast ; 

His milk-white body all unclad, undrest ! 

To see thy busy fingers clothe and wrap 

His spradling limbs in thy indulgent lap ! 

To see his desp’rate eyes, with childish grace, 
Smiling upon his smiling mother’s face ! 

And when his forward strength began to bloom, 
To see him diddle up and down the room ! 

O, who would think so sweet a babe as this 
Should e’er be slain by a false-hearted kiss ! 
Had I a rag, if sure thy body wore it, 

Pardon, sweet babe, I think I should adore it : 
Till then, O grant this boon (a boon far dearer) 
The weed not being, I may adore the wearer. 


Who can but smile at some lines inthis poem? Yet the 
smile must needs be kindly, for the artlessness of the poet 
is so tender and so quaint. His mode of expression may 
amuse, but his affectionate piety cannot but meet with 
sympathetic estimation. 

One more little poem on the “Life of Man” may be 
quoted, as it illustrates the deep sadness of much of the 
poet’s life and the gloom of his theology. In it he is seen 
at his best, and Quarles at his best is not merely quaint, 
but full of mournful music and dirge-like meaning— 


Our life is nothing but a winter's day ; 
Some only break their fast, and so away ; 
Others stay dinner, and depart full-fed ; 
The deepest age but sups, and goes to bed ; 
He’s most in debt that lingers out the day ; 
Who dies betimes has less and less to pay. 
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This picture of life is melancholy and untrue; but amid 
the quaint quips there is real poetry, and a ring of pathos 
so deep that it sounds like a passing bell. More cheerful 
circumstances and a brighter faith would have given 
clearer sunshine to the old-world poet. But whatever we 
think of Francis Quarles as a writer, we must at least see 
in him a true-hearted, kindly, and devout man, who sung 
as his muse led him. He endeavoured to be a Christian 
Martial, and if he has not the grace of the Roman poet, 
this at least may be said, that his wit is pure and his pur- 
pose good, his sarcasm is gentle and his humour kindly. 
Though he wrote much rhymed prose, so have other better 
known poets before and after him; and we may give one 
passing thought of loving sympathy to a man who, amid 
much hardship, could sing his little song—who, when his 
party was given over to licence, remained pure and un- 
spotted—who bore the burden of poverty without repining, 
and whose tender humour changes from pungent wit to 
infinite pathos. 














NOCTILUCA MILIARIS. 
BY THOMAS KAY. 


7" of the most wonderful visions on the vasty deep, 

commonest, however, in the little coves and harbours, 
and by the caves on a rocky shore, is the mysterious 
phosphorescent light that flashes in evanescent gleams on 
the surface of the water at the movement of an oar, or the 
wave disturbance of a moving vessel—and if one dips a 
hand in the water amidst the glow he may observe that it is 
elistening with fire drops. 

At first thought this seems like the soft putrescence of 
decay, the death of life—but you can take home a saucerful 
of it, or, what is better, gather it into a wide-mouthed 
bottle by skimming the surface of the water. By shaking 
the bottle in a dark place, or agitating the water in the 
saucer it will flash up in seeming anger at being disturbed. 
By putting a drop before the light, you will be able to see 
a small globular form just visible to the naked eye, and by 
putting it under a microscope there will be disclosed a 
shape. 

It is not death by any means, but it is life of a lively 
character. It is a little animal, in myriads upon myriads, 
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the Noctiluca Miliaris, or the night light of the sea, which 
gives us such wonderful glimpses of another side of this 
world—that beneath the sea. 

There can be little doubt but that the light from these 
myriads is an important element in the life of the fishes 
down below. It will be to them what the flashes of the 
aurora, the northern lights, are to us; a weird, strange, and 
incomprehensible phenomenon ; or that of the glow-worm in 
the dusky shade, which shines by some unknown power, 
and glitters like a diamond. 

The top of the sea, to all underneath it, is like a great 
silvered mirror, as any one may see who will hold a tumbler 
of water over his head and look under it at the surface. 
He may emphasise the fact by touching the top of the 
water lightly with a finger tip, which when seen from 
below breaks the silver-like surface, and is greatly mag- 
nified. By this means it is very easy to imagine what an 
attractive effect these myriads of light coruscations must 
have upon the occupants of the deep, when seen from 
below. 

It was off the African coast, east of Algiers, that there 
occurred, in April, 1894, a wonderful exhibition of this 
curious phenomenon. We had chartered a small fishing 
boat, and embarked on it on a beautiful afternoon from the 
quay of Bougie, beside the old Saracenic gateway. There 
was a cloudless sky, except for a few slight wreaths over 
the distant snow-clad mountains, and the wind was dying 
away. It occupied two hours to round the headland upon 
which the lighthouse stands, and then the air became still 
and calm. We watched the sun set in the western sea. The 
crescent new moon, which marked to Mohammedans the end 
of the Ramadan fast, became visible. It showed to us the 


horns of Isis embracing the dark orb of eternity, the 
living emblem of a present wide-spread creed, which is, 
22 
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perhaps, the oldest survival of nature worship in existence, 
and is nowhere so impressive as on the shores of those lands 
which have witnessed its triumphs and failures, its glory 
and its degradation. The moon slowly descended beyond 
the sea, and was followed by the planet Saturn. The stars 
in myriads crowded the firmament. The constellations were 
vivid and distinct. The Milky Way, or, as one facetiously 
called it, “The Milk Round,” was more milky than it is 
ever seen in England. The sea became dark, while the 
land was clearly silhouetted against the sky, and the 
ship seemed suspended beneath the firmament of heaven 
upon a liquid element above an abyss of gloomy shades. 
At length the evening breeze began to blow, and the 
lapping of the waves woo'd us to softest slumber on the 
hardest of boards, our bed being a sailcloth spread over 
the keel of the boat. 

There is nothing so delicious as the light rippling of the 
water which betokens movement, when lying with a thin 
plank enly intervening between the sleeper and it. At the 
first movement to the spreading sail, it begins its sweet 
monotonic patter, whispering with syren-like voice of ease 
and pleasure, tapping, as it were, for us to come out and 
enjoy the fascination of the strange world over which we 
float. It is the music of sleep, of the poetry of the sea. 
Rest is best enjoyed in the midst of music and movement ; 
it is the same charm which makes the pensive wanderer sit 
down or recline by the tumbling waterfall or the flowing 
river, and thought becomes torpid by reason of the over- 
whelming forces of nature which are around. 

In the same way as the sudden stoppage of a continuous 
sound makes the mind alert, so the dead calm which came 
over the waters startled us into wakefulness and wonder. 
It was about 3 a.m. The labouring of oars in the rowlocks 
brought us quickly on deck. Broad bands of fire were 
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being cast by the oars across the smooth sea, and the 
bubbles floating away sparkled with light. Under the 
shore, perhaps fifty yards away, flashings and splashings 
revealed a school of porpoises at play. The sailors imme- 
diately, by whistling, commenced to call them, and, 
curiously enough, they responded. We had them round 
the ship, close to, and under it. 

The whistling is the imitation of a curlew’s call, or the 
seagull’s cries when dipping into a school of fish, and has 
as much attraction to the porpoise or sea pig, as the whistle 
of a master to his dog, or the sound of a horn to the hound. 
Being night, too, the flashing of phosphorescence by the 
oars was an additional attraction, and the boat being 
invisible to them, would not act as a deterrent. However 
it was, here they were, churning the water into foam of 
fire, jumping out of it through the air like lurid phantoms, 
diving deep below, and describing exquisite curves of bril- 
liant light, waltzing and interlacing with startling rhythm 
and grotesque yet appalling magnificence. Although the 
fish were invisible below, the tracks they made were long 
curves of silvery light, with a pearly sheen, in elliptical 
gyrations of weird and mystic beauty. 

It was interesting to follow the line of a single porpoise 
as it leaped out of the water, with its snout in-curved, and 
its dorsal fin following, glittering with light until it plunged, 
became invisible, and its track was to be seen in a beautiful 
sweep, like that of an immense loop ten or twelve feet deep, 
finishing at the top, when the impetus of a fresh leap sent 
a sort of meteoric shower, in another ellipse, and when six 
of these were performing at once under the shadow of a 
dark precipitous shore, it occurred to me that this was a 
sight not to be forgotten, and was worth writing of, that it 
might be remembered. 
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THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


BY J. H. BROCKLEHURST. 


ROM 1859, the year in which was published “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” to 1885, the date when 
“Diana of the Crossways” appeared, George Meredith 
remained a comparatively unknown writer. Since the 
publication of the latter novel, however, the number of 
his readers has gradually increased, until now there are 
probably few who claim an acquaintance with novel 
literature that have not read one or more of his produc- 
tions. The time has passed when the popular mind 
was unable to differentiate between “Owen Meredith” and 
George Meredith, and the interest in his works now so 
manifest should issue ultimately in his being assigned a 
high position among the writers of the present era. As 
a people we may be slow to discern merit, but having 
discovered it, we are willing to award it its due. 

The cause of his tardy recognition is not difficult to find. 
Critics, the most admiring and enthusiastic, freely admit 
there are faults and affectations which tantalise and irritate. 
One is too often conscious of arduous toil in his processes, 
and stern sticklers for purity and simplicity of style will 
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never be cheerful, thorough-going readers of Meredith’s 
novels, for his writing is so often artificial, rugged, and 
obscure. It has been humorously said that there are 
sentences written by him “almost without number, so 
intricate in their construction that their meaning can 
only be grasped by the man who reads them standing 
on his head before a mirror.” There are some, it may be, 
who would be inclined to perform this small acrobatic feat 
if it would enable them the better to discover the treasure 
he sometimes thus stows away. In respect to this matter 
his interviewer—a lady, too, and we will not doubt her 
veracity as we might that of some of the interviewing 
fraternity—tells us that “he is an intentional offender, 
and believes that intricate thoughts are fitly expressed 
in intricate fashion,” so that this will explain the presence 
of the sentences against which objection has been 
made. 

Another feature detrimental to certain of his novels is 
the excessive number of characters which are pitchforked 
therein, many of them lacking precise definition, and who 
seem, as it were, mere ventriloquial dolls manipulated 
cleverly perhaps, but we frequently detect the voice of 
the chief performer, George Meredith himself, which, 
whatever we may think of the thing said, we must admit 
to be a failing from an artistic point of view. This 
overplus of characters too renders the picture presented to 
the mind confused and blurred, while only here and there 
stand out clear and sharp men and women whom it isa 
delight and refining influence to observe under the power- 
ful lens furnished by his apt analytic skill and critical 
acumen. 

“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “ Evan Harrington,” 
and “One of our Conquerors,” may be cited as examples of 
the foregoing defect; but we shall never forget Richard 
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Feverel, and the tender, loving, yet simple Lucy, his wife ; 
Adrian Harley, the young cynic, who made it the business 
of his life “to satisfy his appetite without staking his 
character”; or the voluble Mrs. Berry ; the Countess de 
Saldar, and her father Mel, the great tailor, who, though 
dead, haunts the comedy of Evan Harrington right through; 
or, Victor Radnor, “the leader of men with the halo of 
millionaire behind,” and his obsequious clerk, “that little 
water-wagtail” yclept Skepsey, with his faith in fists for 
the maintenance of our position as a nation. 

A third main defect, and one which has, perhaps, more 
than any other contributed to his unpopularity, is an 
obvious paucity of tenderness, or, shall we say, lack of 
heart. Of course, in addition to what has been already 
stated, one is aware that the high intellectual character of 
his works has rendered him in a degree caviare to the 
general, but this is a positive quality which is one of the 
chief charms to those who have learned to esteem him. 
We do not ask for the mawkish unhealthy sentiment so 
conspicuous in some writers; but a closer and more con- 
stant union of heart and brain would have tended to a more 
ready appreciation of his efforts, because then, where the 
appeal to the intellect had failed, the emotions might have 
been touched, and readers enlisted who, as it is, have 
shunned him after a first attempted perusal. 

It has been remarked, that George Meredith as little 
courts our tears as our laughter, and that all he asks is 
brain in reading him, but that does not obviate a defect, 
and common opinion at least will agree with that writer 
who remarks: “He who will write interestingly must be 
able to keep heart and reason in close and friendliest con- 
nection. The heart must warm to reason, and reason must 
in turn blow on the embers if they are to burst into 
flame.” 
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The defects enumerated are serious counts against any 
writer of merit, but pre-eminently so in the case of one 
who may take rank with the highest in the realms of 
literature. Despite all his faults, we shall stillread him. At 
his worst he is never commonplace, and at his best he is 
unsurpassed. Though often his sentences be difficult to 
unravel, though foolishly prodigal of his characters, and, as 
a rule, not enthralling as a story-teller, we feel we must 
wander with him through the oft-clouded ways of his tales 
if only to listen to his discourse, and we are enamoured of 
his abundant wit, at once brilliant and pungent, or his 
wisdom profound and true. We appreciate the appositeness 
and cogency of his remarks on affairs in general, and we 
revel in his poetic outbursts, for at such moments we feel 
the heart does beat, and know him as a great and lofty 
spirit who can stimulate the mind and cheer the life. So 
turn we now to the more congenial task of considering 
wherein he is at his best. 

One can hardly fail to be struck, even at a first acquaint- 
ance with George Meredith, by the originality of his 
phrases—phrases which arrest our attention by their 
picturesque comprehensiveness. Sometimes, it is true, he 
misses his mark, as has often been said; but the great 
power he displays as a phrasemaker testifies to his scholarly 
ability and his extensive acquaintance with the English 
tongue. The opinion has been expressed that he “ must 
have the largest vocabulary of any living man.” 

With him a man does not “ona windy day suddenly 
slip down on an icy footpath,” but becomes “ magically 
detached from his conflict with the gale by some sly strip 
of slipperiness.” Or, again, the slow workings of Master 
Gammon’s mind are tersely set forth in the sentence. 
“The reply was evidently a mile distant, and had not 
started ;” even as the well-disciplined mental operations 
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of another are graphically stated thus: “ His conservative 
mind, retiring in good order, occupied the next rearward 
post of resistance. Secretly, behind it, the man was proud 
of having a heart to beat for the cause of the besieging 
enemy.” 

He has a supreme scorn for the ordinary, everyday 
labelling we meet with in much fiction. In effect, he says, 
for a lady to be “strikingly handsome,” perhaps only 
“good-looking,” and occasionally “extremely entertaining,” 
“quite Grecian,” or of sufficient beauty of form to fit her 
* is not enough for him. Such 
expressions, pourtraying little more than corporeal 
charms in the same bald language, with the same adjectival 
qualifications and adverbial modifications in tales un- 
numbered, have long since lost their force by constant 
usage, and, further, do not probe deeply enough. He 
considers that “the art of the pen is to rouse the inward 
vision, instead of labouring with a drop-scene brush as if 
it were to the eye; because our flying minds cannot 
contain a protracted description. That is why the poets 
who spring imagination with a word or phrase paint 
lasting pictures.” Hence he gives us “the dainty rogue 
in porcelain” in the mouth of Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson, 
for Clara Middleton ; but, with Vernon Whitford she was 
more happily, “a Mountain Echo”; then “the crucible- 
woman,” Mrs. Lovell, “ who dismisses you with the inexor- 
able contempt of Nature, when she has tried one of her 
creatures and found him wanting,” one “in contact with 
whom you were soon resolved into your component parts”; 
or we have “an angelic blonde, a straw-coloured beauty. 
A lovely wheatsheaf if the head were ripe,” for Mrs. 
Fryar-Gunnett, “the blazing, regnant, anti-social star”; 
again, from Mrs. Berry’s botanical notebook we have the 
name for the re-christening of Richard Feverel’s Circe, 


for “ posing for a statue’ 
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“ Bella Donna.” Bella Mount, suggests the writer, would 
have been astonished to hear herself thus accurately 
associated with poison; and, lastly, the cousin of Sir 
Willoughby, Vernon Whitford, is described by Mrs. Mount- 
stuart as “‘ Phebus Apollo turned fasting-friar,” which, Mr. 
Meredith submits, “ painted the sunken brilliancy of the 
lean, long-walker and scholar at a stroke.” 

External qualities and inner attributes are thus by 
lightning phrases, so to speak, revealed to us with startling 
vividness. He does not represent his men and women, 
using his own terms, by “ carpenters’ lines with a dab of 
schoolbox colours,” or by a process merely photographic, 
but, by adroit and felicitous metaphor, or appropriate allu- 
sion, produces portraits which bear the impress of a master 
hand. 

Further, his faculty for vigorous condensation, shown in 
the preceding personal descriptions, is exhibited also in 
his survey of human motives, tendencies, and actions, and 
thereby he compresses into a single sentence ideas, piquant, 
wise, and inspiriting, with the result that his works abound 
in what have been justly called “the salt of literature,” 
namely, aphorisms. 

They are naturally of varying merit, but in the majority 
of instances, to quote Mr. J. M. Barrie, “ he goes to the 
root of things, and lays bare a mind standing above the 
pettiness of the world, acquainted with it, but not seared 
by it, sorrowful for humanity’s weaknesses, but a lover of 
the good that is in it still.” 

As an aphorist, John Morley places Meredith in the 
front rank, and speaks of his “ Pilgrim’s Scrip” as a “sheaf 
of subtly-pointed maxims.” The sheaf was bundled toge- 
ther by Richard Feverel’s father, and is one of the most 
remarkable features of the novel in which we find it. 
Owing probably to Sir Austen’s bitter wedded experience, 
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the allusions to women contained in the Scrip are not flat- 
tering; as for instance, ‘Woman will be the last thing 
civilised by man,” and “O women!” it says in one of its 
solitary outbursts, ‘who like, and will have for hero, a 
rake! how soon are you not to learn that you have taken 
bankrupts to your bosoms, and that the putrescent gold 
that attracted you is the slime of the Snake of Sin.” 

But the “Pilgrim’s Scrip” pleases us better when we 
read— 

“The compensation for injustice is, that in that dark 
Ordeal we gather the worthiest around us.” 

“Which is the coward among us? He who sneers at 
the failings of Humanity.” 

“Our new thoughts have thrilled dead bosoms.” 

There are three others culled elsewhere (from “ Evan 
Harrington” and “ Diana”) which I will submit— 

“Expediency is man’s wisdom ; doing right is God’s.” 

“We are now and then above our own actions, seldom 
on a level with them.” 

“To have the sense of the eternal in life is a short flight 
for the soul; to have had it is the soul’s vitality.” 

In these there is exhibited that happy combination of 
compact thought and clever construction so essential to 
aphoristic composition, and they bear eloquent witness to 
the transcendent skill of their author. 

But a writer of George Meredith’s keen penetrative 
insight and intense intellectual activity displays his powers 
in many directions, and for one moment let us refer to his 
wit. While it is of the highest order, and as a natural 
result approves itself to our minds, we feel that his books 
are injuriously affected by its rather too frequent intrusion, 
and when, as in the chapter in ‘“ Diana,” entitled ‘‘ A taste 
of a little dinner and an after taste,” we have three or four 
pages of conversation in which some half dozen people run 
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‘a desperate intellectual race for barbed phrases and skil- 
fully managed metaphor,” the wit becomes somewhat 
tiresome and monotonous we must admit, but the diners 
themselves, on this occasion, “rose from the table at ten 
with the satisfaction of knowing that they had not argued, 
had not wrangled, had never stagnated, and were digest- 
ingly refreshed.” Then as to wit’s sister, humour, Mr. 
Meredith’s characters may be said to be enveloped in its 
refracting atmosphere, and by its judicious introduction 
it agreeably relieves the more passionate incidents of the 
romance or the weighty digressions into other fields of 
thought. We could ill spare Jack Raikes and Tom 
Cogglesby from “ Evan Harrington ;” “Harry Richmond's 
Adventures” would lose much of its freshness in the absence 
of the eccentric Roy, his father; ‘‘ Rhoda Fleming,” in its 
tragic intensity would be almost too painful reading were 
it not for its humorous asides on the peasantry, the inimit- 
able characterisation of the fantastic Anthony Hackbut, 
and the satirical comments on Algernon Blancove, the 
youth, who once “sat so long over his wine without moving 
a leg that he indulged in the belief he had reflected pro- 
foundly.” 

There are not many passages in which humour is 
exhibited that lend themselves readily for quotation here. 

Frequently it comes out in a brief sentence, but at 
others it flows continuously the length of some pages. 
Several might be named, however. For example, the con- 
versation between Skepsey and the pork butcher anent 
pugilism ; the contentious dialogue of Squire Beltham 
and Roy Richmond concerning the latter’s wife, etc.; the 
interview of Harry Richmond and his friend Temple with 
the captain of the barque “ Priscilla” ; the short story in 
which Sir Willoughby Patterne supplies his own title of 
“the egoist,” the discourse between the latter and Dr. 
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Middleton on “the aged and great wine”; but perhaps the 
most delightful of all is the nonsensical tale of Great Will's 
chase of the deer, of which allow me to submit a portion. 

Harry Richmond speaks :— 

“Great Will’ my father called Shakespeare, and 
‘Slender Billy,’ Pitt. The scene where Great Will killed 
the deer, dragging Falstaff all over the park after it by 
the light of Bardolph’s nose, upon which they put an 
extinguisher if they heard any of the keepers, and so left 
everybody groping about and catching the wrong person, 
was the most wonderful mixture of fun and tears. ‘Great 
Will’ was extremely youthful, but everybody in the park 
called him ‘Father William’; and when he wanted to 
know which way the deer had gone, King Lear (or else 
my memory deceives me) punned, and Lady Macbeth 
waved a handkerchief for it to be steeped in the blood of the 
deer; Shylock ordered one pound of the carcase; Hamlet 
(I cannot say why, but the fact was impressed on me) 
offered him a three-legged stool; and a number of kings 
and knights and ladies lit their torches from Bardolph, 
and away they flew, distracting the keepers and leaving 
Will and his troop to the deer. That poor thing died from 
a different weapon at each recital, though always with a 
flow of blood and a successful dash of his antlers into 
Falstaff; and to hear Falstaff bellow! But it was mourn- 
ful to hear how sorry Great Will was over the animal he 
had slain. He spoke like music. I found it pathetic in 
spite of my knowing that the whole scene was lighted up 
by Bardolph’s nose. When I was just bursting out crying 
—for the deer’s tongue was lolling out and quick pantings 
were at his side; he had little ones at home—Great Will 
remembered his engagement to sell Shylock a pound of 
the carcase; determined that no Jew should eat of it, he 
bethought him that Falstaff could well spare a pound, and 
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he said the Jew would not see the difference ; Falstaff only 
got off by hard running and roaring out that he knew his 
unclean life would make him taste like pork, and thus let 
the Jew into the trick.’” 


One does not go to George Meredith for exciting 
and entrancing story-telling. It is not his forte, though 
he can at times rise equal to the best. Witness his 
“ Rhoda Fleming,” and numerous captivating scenes 
scattered through his other novels. Rather do we look 
for that remarkable psychological analysis which is 
undoubtedly his most powerful trait, and most strikingly 
exemplified in “The Egoist.” In his elaborate, subtle 
character study, Sir Willoughby Patterne, he seems to 
have epitomised mankind’s faults and follies, and then 
with the cold sharp knife of dissection have laid them bare 
to our gaze. As the process goes on we are ourselves 
often pricked in a weak place, unless, indeed, we be case- 
hardened to admonition, or wanting in discernment. 
Thus, what the man is, that is the first desideratum, and 
let the tale march along as it will. He does not set his 
readers, to employ his own metaphor, “astride the 
enchanted horse of the tale,” and “leave the man’s mind 
at home.” There may be “a brave old simplicity” in 
marching a reader along, and “ one may sigh for it ;” but, 
the “ill-fortuned minstrel, who has, by fateful direction, 
been brought to see with distinctness that man is not as 
much comprised in external features as the monkey, will 
be devoted to the fuller portraiture.” Herein we have 
the explanation of his seeming disregard for incident. 
Banishing from our minds then the desire for a merely 
entertaining story, and grasping the fact that in his books 
we are to study men and women by the strong light of 
the writer’s reflections, we shall, if our tastes lie in the 
analysing of the springs of conduct, find in him an inspi- 
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ration and delight. He is very much in evidence, no 
doubt, but his thoughts interrupting the flow of the 
narrative, as they do, are but as patches of summer cloud 
that here and there obscure the blue expanse of heaven, 
and yet of themselves are rendered resplendent by the 
sun of his genius. 

Taking a general survey of his characters, we see that his 
men are not nearly so interesting as his women. His men 
of ripe age are better than his young heroes who, while 
pleasant and good-natured enough, are, with one or two 
exceptions feeble representatives of the male sex. On 
the other hand, his women, uniting with physical 
graces and perfections high intellectual capacity, we 
become enamoured of them, and reluctantly part in 
concluding their history. He knows their weaknesses and 
frivolities, but is nevertheless a strong advocate for their 
rightful claims. He shows us that in woman beauty is not 
incompatible with strength, wit with sympathy, and know- 
ledge with gentleness. He can have little consideration 
for the vanity and selfishness of society dolls, and wastes 
not his pen upon such heroines; and we can imagine if 
ever he troubled himself about that female romp who calls 
herself the “new woman,” what vigorous strokes he would 
deliver against her audacity and absurd masculinity. 

His women have no taint of the latter-day feminine vulga- 
rities, the truth of which is apparent when we recall to our 
minds the healthful common-sense English girls, Clara Mid- 
dleton and Rose Jocelyn; the stern, duty-bound Rhoda 
Fleming; the subdued, self-effacing Letitia Dale; the divinely 
passionate Sandra Belloni; and that radiant queen of his 
own heart, the gifted Diana Warwick, a woman of whose 
portraiture he never seems to tire, and whose simplest act 
of service with him “is beautiful in gracefulness and her 
simplicity in doing the work touches it spiritually.” 
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I cannot close this very imperfect sketch without a 
brief reference to another conspicuous note of his novels, 
namely, their domesticity. He is no political propagan- 
dist, religious faddist, or social reformer with pet schemes 
for the regeneration of the human race; nor does he 
trouble you with wild, foolish speculation as to the here- 
after, but contents himself with a careful observation of 
humanity in the every-day acts of life. Hence, broadly 
speaking, the whole series of his novels answers to his defi- 
nition of Comedy, which he sets forth as “a game played 
to throw reflections upon social life, dealing with human 
nature in the drawing-room of civilised men and women, 
where we have no dust of the struggling outer world, no 
mires, no violent crashes, to make the correctness of the 
representation convincing,’ for the spirit of comedy, or 
the “comic spirit,” “born of our united intelligences, con- 
ceives a definite situation for a° number of characters, 
and rejects all accessories in the exclusive pursuit of them 
and their speech.” 

How all-pervasive is this “comic spirit’’ in his writing 
all readers of Meredith know, and with what consummate 
art it has been intermingled it has been our joy to 
recognise. 

Finally, we have, in the course of some thirteen produc- 
tions of Meredith’s pen, including that marvellous extrava- 
ganza, “The Shaving of Shagpat,” bright and spirited 
dialogue sparkling with wit; scenes overflowing with 
humour, which we quietly enjoy, forgetful for the moment 
of all else; the richest of prose poems, the harmony of 
which diffuses a sense of peace and gladness through our 
whole being, while their imagery visions for us idyllic 
beauties such as Nature’s own child alone can discover ; 
but these are only the medium through which we view the 
children of his brain, as he, with masterly and subtle deli- 
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neation, presents them for our inspection. Boisterous boy- 
hood, reckless youth, and staid manhood find in him a 
painstaking and successful exponent, while his portraiture 
of girlish light-heartedness, maidenly grace and beauty, 
and womanly sympathy, courage, and genius is his crowning 
glory. 

Whether his work will live it is posterity’s prerogative 
to determine, but as men’s thoughts broaden and deepen, 
we doubt not that they will come to see in the author of 
“The Egoist” and “ Diana of the Crossways,” one deserving 
their closest consideration, and find in him one of the 
keenest intellects of nineteenth-century England, and a 
novelist than whom none is greater. 
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A NOTE ON BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
BY WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 


ERE we asked who, of all men, had best succeeded in 
describing himself and tracing the record of his 
life, we would unhesitatingly reply, “‘ Benvenuto Cellini.” 
He leaps from his own pages, he lives and moves and has 
his being before our eyes. Here is a man of flesh and 
blood, saying and doing in stormy fashion; not a carefully 
revised and expurgated version of a life’s brief span, chiefly 
remarkable for its divergencies from stubborn fact. He 
unfolds his career in a picturesque succession of dramatic 
and animated situations, swift transitions from scene to 
scene, all full of force and passionate action. Horace 
Walpole found the book “more amusing than any novel.” 
We would rather say “more engrossing.” It not only 
conjures before us the bragging, audacious swashbuckler, 
who was at the same time an eminent artist ; it not only 
records his actions and exploits from childhood to old 
age; it also lays bare, with terrible candour, the charac- 
teristics of his time. 

Cellini was born in the year 1500 and died 1570. He 
spent his youth at Florence; from 19 to 40 he was in 
Rome ; then five years in Paris, and the remainder of his 
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life in Florence again. After a very short apprenticeship 
to his craft, he speedily became the greatest goldsmith of 
his time, and thenceforward he had popes and kings for 
his patrons. Michael Angelo, Titian, Giulio Romano, and 
all the foremost artists of that brilliant epoch were his 
friends or acquaintances. 

What a character was his, fretting and fuming, and 
taking life with a rushing earnestness which brooked no 
compromise. “A very tempest ofa man.” He quarrelled 
with every one. ‘ Somewhat choleric,” he called himself ; 
the term is amusingly inadequate. The truth is, his 
prodigious egotism made self-criticism impossible, and 
caused him to imagine slights and offences where none 
were intended. Add to this an ungovernable temper, and 
it is easy to see why at sixteen he was temporarily banished 
from his native city, and why, after half a century of 
passionate, feverish life, his declining years were darkened 
by bitter disappointment. It was all but impossible for 
him to grasp that he might be in the wrong. If fortune 
favoured him, he saw “the hand of God arranging and 
controlling all.” If otherwise, he “felt inclined to deny 
God and the world.” Those who displeased him were 
“beasts,” and altogether despicable. In a moment his 
hand was on his dagger, and, to use his own phrase, “he 
felt a fever in the instant swoop upon him.” 

With the utmost frankness, he tells of the murders he 
committed. His brother, Cecchino, attacked the city 
guard, and was killed by them in self-defence. Benvenuto, 
disregarding entirely the merits of the case, “took to 
watching the arquebusier who had shot his brother as 
though he had been a girl with whom he was in love.” 
He says: “It had just struck 24, and he was standing at 
the house door, with his sword in hand, having risen from 
supper. With great address, 1 stole up to him, holding a 
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large Pistojan dagger, and dealt him a back-handed stroke, 
with which I meant to cut his head clean off; but, as he 
turned round very suddenly, the blow fell upon the point 
of his left shoulder and broke the bone. He sprang up, 
dropped his sword, half-stunned with the great pain, and 
took to flight. I followed after, and in four steps caught 
him up, when I lifted my dagger above his head, which he 
was holding very low, and hit him in the back, exactly at 
the juncture of the nape-bone and the neck. The poniard 
entered this point so deep into the bone that, though I 
used all my strength to pull it out, I was not able, for, just 
at that moment four soldiers, with drawn swords, sprang out 
from Antea’s lodging and obliged me to set hand to my 
own sword to defend my life. Leaving the poniard then, 
I made off, and, fearing I might be recognised, took refuge 
in the palace of Duke Alessandro. On my arrival, I asked 
to see the Duke, who told me that, if I was alone, I need 
only keep quiet and have no further anxiety, but go on 
working at the jewel which the Pope had set his heart on, 
and stay eight days indoors.” 

He is soon about again, as if nothing had happened. It 
is not long before he kills another man—a rival jeweller 
this time. “Soon the whole flower of the young men came 
crowding in and agreed in blessing his hands.” Whilst he is 
in hiding for this crime, the new Pope—Paul III.—sends 
for him to strike his coins. A friend of the murdered man 
ventures to expostulate, but the Pope replies: “‘ Know that 
men like Renvenuto, unique in their profession, stand 
above the law. What wonder that Cellini, like Calderon’s 
hero, “talks as familiarly of robbers, murders, etc., as maidens 
do of puppy-dogs.” The atoning virtue of the Spaniard was 
that he believed in God, and always raised a cross over the 
graves of his victims; he therefore looked serenely forward 
for salvation. One is tempted to speculate what psycho- 
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logical thread connects these pious assassins of another age 
with the snivelling criminals of to-day, who, in their last 
hours, edify a sinful world with nauseous, sentimental homi- 
lies, and proclaim the glad tidings of their own salvation. 
Cellini, however, cannot be accused of this kind of maunder- 
ing imbecility. He knew nothing of that ‘perilous stuff 
which weighs upon the heart.” Yet his religious cogitations 
after bloodshed are sufficiently curious. Take the incident 
which illustrates his summary method of dealing with suc- 
cessful suitors, after the verdict has been given against him. 
He says: “When certain decisions of the court were sent 
me by those lawyers, and I perceived that my cause had 
been unjustly lost, I had recourse for my defence to a 
great dagger which I carried, for I have always taken 
pleasure in keeping fine weapons. The first man I attacked 
was the plaintiff who had sued me, and one evening I 
wounded him in the legs and arms so severely, taking care, 
however, not to kill him, that I deprived him of the use 
of both his legs. Then I sought out the other fellow, who 
had bought the suit, and used him also in such wise that 
he dropped it. Returning thanks to God for this and 
every other dispensation . 

His attitude towards religion is a very singular study. 
He sincerely believed he was a good man. He never 
wavered in the assurance that he would go to Heaven. 
Yet he had no moral or spiritual sense, no inner life. His 
capricious egotism overruled all else. Had he been at all 
introspective he could not have written his life with such 
naked and shameless truth. For he did not write in a 
cynical vein; he was quite unconscious of any need for 
excuse. At first sight it seems rank hypocrisy for a man 
who ran through all the vices to make professions of 
religion. But Cellini was not a hypocrite. To do him 
justice, he must be studied in the light of his time. The 
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term ‘‘morality” is largely a matter of conventionality, 
which changes colour with each succeeding phase of 
civilisation. In Cellini’s time such questions as the 
relationship of the sexes and the taking of life were 
regarded in a manner which calls for an effort before we 
can understand it. Blood was spilled at the smallest 
provocation. Homicides and assassins were sheltered by 
the Church. Bravoes were looked upon with popular 
admiration. Nor is all this so strange when we remember 
our own inconsistencies. We hold up our hands in 
horror at the foul deeds of the sixteenth century, 
but for the credit of the human species we may hope 
that before three more centuries have passed the world 
will sicken at the thought of our present system of 
warfare, with its ingenious inventions for wholesale 
slaughter. 

Cellini, like many of us to-day, was religious according 
to the current conventions. The Roman Church had 
become soulless and worldly. The Popes busied themselves 
with political intrigues, and were surrounded by whis- 
pering, scheming swarms of self-seeking sycophants. 
Clement VII. and Paul III. both employed Cellini, and 
whilst he, in his fiery style, is talking of his own affairs, 
he incidentally mentions many matters of public concern 
and absorbing interest. The mind is fastened to the book 
by these glimpses at the interior life of Pontiffs. We see 
them plotting and counter-plotting; in anger and in 
triumph. Cellini’s language is not to be taken literatim in 
his wrathful moments, but when he tells us that Clement 
was “transformed into a savage beast,” and that Paul 
“neither believed in God nor in any other article of 
religion,” it is evident the Papal calm of mind had been 
somewhat disturbed. Through the machinations of a 
bastard son of Paul III. Cellini had been thrown into the 
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prison of St. Angelo (in which the Pope had himself been 
confined for forgery); he made his escape, and was 
sheltered by Cardinal Cornaro. “Two days afterwards 
the Cardinal Cornaro went to beg a bishopric from the 
Pope for a gentleman of his called Messer Andrea Centano. 
The Pope, in truth, had promised him a bishopric; and 
this being now vacant, the Cardinal reminded him of his 
word. The Pope acknowledged his obligation, but said 
that he, too, wanted a favour from his most reverend 
lordship, which was that he would give up Benvenuto to 
him. On this the Cardinal replied, ‘Oh! if your Holiness has 
pardoned him and set him free at my disposal, what will 
the world say of you and me?’ The Pope answered: ‘I 
want Benvenuto, you want the bishopric; let the world 
say what it chooses.’” 

This unsophisticated transaction was duly concluded, 
and, as Cellini says, he was sold by a Venetian cardinal, 
under papal guarantee, for the price of a bishopric, “ both 
of them having scratched, with impious hands, the face of 
the most sacred laws.” 

The Pope imprisons him again, and presently another 
cardinal appears on the scene—the Cardinal of Ferrara— 
who is commissioned by the King of France to fetch 
Cellini to Paris. “A few days had passed when the 
Cardinal of Ferrara arrived in Rome. He went to pay his 
respects to the Pope, and the Pope detained him up to 
supper-time. Now the Pope was a man of great talent for 
affairs, and he wanted to talk at his ease with the Cardinal 
about French politics. Everybody knows that folk when 
they are feasting together say things which they would 
otherwise retain. This, therefore, happened. The great 
king, Francis, was most frank and liberal in all his dealings, 
and the Cardinal was well acquainted with his temper. 
Therefore the latter could indulge the Pope beyond his 
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boldest expectations. This raised his Holiness to a high 
pitch of merriment and gladness, all the more because he 
was accustomed to drink freely once a week, and went, 
indeed, to vomit after his indulgence. When, therefore, 
the Cardinal observed that the Pope was well disposed and 
ripe to grant favours, he begged for me at the king’s 
demand, pressing the matter hotly, and proving that his 
Majesty had it much at heart. Upon this the Pope 
laughed aloud; he felt the movement for his vomit at 
hand, the excessive quantity of wine which he had drunk 
was also operating; so he said: ‘On the spot, this instant, 
you shall take him to your house.’” 

It was not only the callous worldliness of the Church 
which contributed to that strange agglomeration of 
dogmas and religious habits which now appear so contra- 
dictory. Despite the advanced civilisation of the Italians, 
they were befogged in gross superstition. It was a strange 
spectacle. This subtle, intellectual people, foremost in 
literature, in the fine arts, in government and citizenship, 
became debauched in the pleasures of super-refinement, 
and were unable to free themselves from superstition. 
Cellini gravely relates prophecies both by his father and 
himself which were punctually fulfilled by an accommo- 
dating Providence. He holds confused notions as to the 
influence of the stars. He says: “The stars do not con- 
spire to do us good or mischief, but to their conjunctions 
we are all of us subject. . . . . They are permitted 
to shed their baleful influences on my devoted head. 

Truth has been too powerful for the malignant 
influence of the stars.” 

He goes to the Coliseum with a Sicilian priest, who 
professes to be a necromancer. This worthy “describes 
circles on the earth with the finest ceremonies that can be 
imagined.” Then he begins his incantations, and legions 
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of devils appear. Benvenuto asks them to reunite him 
with Angelica. As the devils are obdurate and will not 
reply, the necromancer asks him to bring another time “a 
little boy of pure virginity.” With this ally another 
attempt is made. The ruins of the Coliseum are crowded 
with vast multitudes of demons and four huge giants. 
Thus passes the night, and when the matin-bells sound, 
the necromancer puts off his wizard’s robe and they all go 
home, the boy exclaiming that he sees “two devils 
gambolling in front of them, skipping now along the roofs, 
now upon the ground.” The devils had foretold that 
Benvenuto would meet his Angelica in a month, and 
exactly at the expiration of that period their prediction 
was fulfilled. 

Another kind of superstition to which he was a victim 
is sufficiently accounted for by his perfervid imagination. 
When in prison he suffered great hardships. His sole 
reading was the Bible and Villani. He worked himself 
up into a state of religious exaltation. Once, when he 
tried to commit suicide by arranging for a beam to fall 
upon him, he is seized by a heavenly visitant, and hurled 
to the opposite side of his cell. He communes with his 
soul in the style of traditional Italian poetry. He is 
vouchsafed a wonderful vision of the sun, in which he 
beholds Christ on the Cross, and the Madonna. Angels 
appear to console him. ll this, no doubt, is explained 
by his confinement, privations, highly-strung nature, 
excitability, and fervency of imagination. 

Cellini was an artist to his finger-tips. He gloried in 
his art and had the Greek feeling for beauty. But his 
homage was to external beauty alone. Even his concep- 
tion of woman was bounded by this fatal limitation, this 
lack of spiritual insight. Woman was to him little more 
than a beautiful pleasure-giving animal. He tells us of a 
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long succession of amours. His models were always his 
mistresses. The exquisite pleasure he felt in contem- 
plating corporeal beauty only led to sensuality. The 
incidents he relates with brutal frankness are too gross to 
re-handle, especially the Caterina episode. It is significant 
that he never kept himself long in the good graces of 
ladies. This was no doubt due in large measure to his 
incorrigible hastiness of temper and his over-weening self- 
conceit ; but his grossness would be instinctively felt by a 
delicate, sensitive lady. He had several illegitimate chil- 
dren. After the birth of one of them he says: “This was 
the first child I ever had so far as I! remember. I settled 
money enough upon the girl for dowry, to satisfy an aunt 
of hers, under whose tutelage I placed her; and from that 
time forwards I had nothing more to do with her.” Yet 
he was fond of his family, in a wayward fashion, and 
burdened himself with his sister’s large family in a spirit 
of noble self-abnegation. 

It is not possible in a short paper to follow this singular 
character through his chequered career. A few passages 
must suffice. When Rome was besieged by the Imperial 
troops he claimed to have shot the Constable of Bourbon. 
Later, during the sack of Rome, he did great execution as 
an artilleryman, among other feats, wounding the Prince 
of Orange. On one occasion he fired at a Spanish colonel 
and “hit him exactly in the middle. He had trussed his 
sword in front, for swagger, after a way those Spaniards 
have, and my ball, when it struck him, broke upon the 
blade, and one could see the fellow cut in two fair halves. 
The Pope, who was expecting nothing of this kind, derived 
great pleasure and amazement from the sight. . . . 
Thereat the Pope, raising his hand and making a large, 
open sign of the cross upon my face, told me that he 
blessed me, and that he gave me pardon for all the 
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murders I had ever perpetrated, or should ever perpetrate, 
in the service of the Apostolic Church.” 

Throughout all this turmoil and quarrelling, he worked 
unweariedly at his art. Not content with being the 
greatest goldsmith of his time, he mastered many sub- 
sidiary crafts: seal-engraving, enamelling, damascening, 
chasing, etc. For a time he was Master of the Mint to the 
Pope. His energy and enthusiasm in matters of art knew 
no bounds. When over forty years of age, he determined 
to be a great sculptor, and from that time his auto- 
biography is chiefly devoted to describing his works in 
sculpture. His stay at Paris under the right royal 
patronage of Francis I. was full of picturesque incidents 
which must now be passed over. The story of the Perseus 
statue, Cellini’s squabbles with Cosimo dei Medici, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, his money difficulties, his anxiety 
at the critical moment of founding the statue, and his 
triumph when it was shown to the enthusiastic public in 
its present position—all this is related with unsurpassable 
dash and power. 

Yet this man, with all his genius, and notwithstanding 
a certain large prodigality of nature, could descend to the 
lowest depths of meanness. After a visit to Venice, he 
stays fora night near Chioggia. His host demands payment 
beforehand. Cellini flares up and retorts that “men who 
want everything their own way ought to make a world 
after their own fashion.” Mine host declines to give way. 
Cellini pays and goes to bed; but he cannot get a wink of 
sleep ; he is pondering how to revenge himself. Shall he 
set fire to the house? Or cut the throats of the four fine 
horses he has seen in the stable? Finally he takes a knife, 
cuts four beds up into ribbons, and sneaks off, exulting 
that he has done damage to the eftent of 50 crowns. One 
joins Mr. Birrell in the question he puts in one of his 
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“Obiter Dicta” (a perfunctory and ill-digested article) : 
“ Rascal, name the crime you have not committed, and 
account for the omission ! ” 

After all, Cellini was shallow. All his brilliancy, his 
herculean power of work, his indomitable spirit, could not 
give him depth. What a contrast to the grave grandeur 
of his friend, the sublime Michael Angelo! He was denied 
the sweetest and purest consolations of life. He remained 
a braggart, fond of notoriety. Yet the thorough-going 
honesty of his narrative gains our sympathies, and we are 
sorry to find him, an old man, bowing hat in hand to Duke 
Cosimo, his heart burning the while. At this time of 
tribulation he wrote bitterly toa friend: “I am well aware 
that with lords and patrons one must not be in the right.” 
At fifty-eight he received the tonsure and the first ecclesi- 
astical orders, but two years later he characteristically 
desires to have legitimate children, “but secretly,” and 
regains his liberty. 

He began to write his life when he was fifty-eight, so 
that he wrote advisedly. Nearly the whole of it was dic- 
tated, whilst he worked, to a young boy. His style is 
quite unstudied, and just as he talked—impetuous and 
heedless. -He declared himself “bad at dictating, worse at 
composing,” but this, of course, can only be said of the mere 
structure of his sentences. They are often ungrammatical 
and slovenly. As a workman whistling a tune might 
break off in the middle, so Cellini sometimes breaks off his 
sentences, and gives the commentators many a mauvais 
quart Theure. The language is plebeian, garnished with 
expressive slang, and unique as a vigorous specimen of the 
Tuscan vernacular. It is so faithful a mirror of the writer 
that one wonders why we have not adopted the word 
“Cellinian,” as we have “Machiavellian.” Cellini sub- 
mitted his MS. to Benedetto Varchi, but that sound judge 
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of literature chose to leave it untouched. It was not 
printed until 1728. Since then it has been translated by 
many enthusiastic admirers, including Goethe. The best 
English translation is J. A. Symonds’ scholarly work. 

Two pictures remain most deeply engraven in the mind 
after reading this singular book. First, that of an age and 
civilisation sharply defined and differing enormously from 
our own. If a man be smitten with admiration of the 
“good old times,” he will receive some rude shocks as he 
reads Cellini. He will read of devastating plagues, of 
bravoes, pirates, and assassins. He will see how “it was 
ill living in open shops,” and how men acquired the habit 
of “turning the corners wide”; how wealthy men hired 
bands of cut-throats to protect their houses. Cellini was 
several times in prison, but not on account of his crimes. 
Craftsmen such as he were protected from the legitimate 
action of the law, so that they might, by their works, 
pander to the sensual, worn-out refinement of the time. 

The second picture is that of the most swaggering, self- 
assertive figure in the history of art. Naturally, allowance 
must be made for exaggeration. We cannot go on revel- 
ling in the marvellous unquestioningly. But when Cellini 
says, “I have always been the greatest friend of truth and 
foe of lies,” we believe he was sincere. That does not 
imply we believe all he says. Far from it. But once take 
the measure of the man’s nature, and it is not difficult to 
arrive approximately at what is true and what is the out- 
come of egotism, excitement, and a vivid imagination. 
Our final impression is well expressed by Basetti: “He 
dashed the picture of himself upon the canvas without a 
thought of composition or reflection, just as his fiery and 
rapid fancy prompted. We derive from it something of 
the same pleasure which we feel in contemplating a wild 
beast which cannot get near enough to hurt us.” 
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AN APPRECIATION OF “THE MANXMAN.” 
BY JOHN WALKER. 


EARLY all lovers of literature have a place on their 
shelves devoted to such immortal works as “ Vanity 
Fair,” “ David Copperfield,” “ Marius the Epicurean,” and 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Every novelist whose fame has 
passed untarnished through successive caprices of fashion 
has the right to be represented there. 

It is a sacred corner of the library, where the best part 
of many good and great men and women is gathered 
together. When winter sets in, and the cheerful hearth 
begins to attract us at night, how pleasant it is to renew 
acquaintance with our favourite characters in fiction. 
Riot as we may in contemporary belles lettres, we are led 
to make few additions to that precious permanent collec- 
tion; for we generally find ourselves eminently conservative 
in the matter of books, and highly averse to breaking the 
dignified calm of our private circle of immortals by the 
introduction of a strange new volume. So much there is 
in the great stream of letters that is pitiably weak, so much 
there is that is stupidly tedious, and so much—so very 
much—that is essentially bad, and deservedly ephemeral ! 
But shining amongst this immense mass of dull matter 
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are many fiery gems, not the least brilliant being Hall 
Caine’s “Manxman.” When I first made familiar acquain- 
tance with the book what sensations of delight were mine, 
and with what joy did I add it to the number of my 
treasures! 

To know the man who fashioned this masterpiece is to 
have knowledge of an elemental spirit far removed from 
narrowness of view or limitation of aim: a great 
soul bathed in the serene lustre of eclecticism; pos- 
sessed with the loftiest ideals, ever planning, striving, 
and constantly compassing something that he hopes may 
leave the world a little—no matter how little—better than 
it was when he first awoke to a poignant sense of its 
perplexities and pains. 

Thus, knowing the man, I looked for much in the book. 
The realisation of my hopes was, however, far beyond 
my expectations. Like a sweet western wind blown 
from the realm of King Orry came the story of 
Pete, and of Philip, and of Kate. Kate, with her 
uncurbed and exquisitely beautiful femininity; Philip, 
with his ambition and his overmastering irresolution ; and 
Pete, great-hearted Pete, with the sweetest, bravest, 
purest soul that God ever put into the breast of any man 
—three persons so pathetically human in their chequered 
lives that the heart cannot but respond to the story of 
their artless affection, their terrible trials, and their 
splendid triumphs. 

Following the fortunes of these characters, we are 
insensibly led to the conclusion that Mr. Caine’s ultimate 
fame securely lies within the narrow compass of one 
invaluable volume. He appears to have thrown himself 
into this work with an astonishing vigour, for each chapter 
serves only to increase the interest of a story which hardly 
ever stops for breath from beginning to end. 
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“The Manxman” is a tale that might have been told by 
some inspired contemporary of Homer—nay, even by 
Homer himself—during a septet of memorable nights, to an 
assemblage of superb manhood around some woodland fire 
in the vicinity of a Grecian sea. For in its simplicity, its 
directness, its grave earnestness, and its grandeur, this 
story is most truly Greek—a subdued epic, with a primeval 
strength and a universal appeal. 

To catch the scattered threads of national sentiment, 
love and weakness, pride and honour, sin and superstition 
that float, elusive as gossamer, about an unobtrusive 
island people ; to take these faint and delicate strands, to 
imbue them with the hues of the spirit, and then to work 
them into a sublime tapestry, whose figures speak, whose 
sea is alive, whose hills are aflame, seems to me to be no 
mean achievement. And this is what a Manxman, with a 
dash of Cumbrian blood, has done for Manxmen. 

We have been told that “in the creation of all products 
of art, form, in the full signification of the word, is 
everything, and the mere matter nothing.” Viewed thus, 
a novel ought to be perhaps almost independent of scenic 
effect; the moving impulse, the informing fire, being a 
continuous stream of dramatic human interest. It is just 
such a disregard for cheap picturesqueness wherein we 
find Mr. Caine’s deepest strength. In “The Manxman” 
he has taken man’s heart and woman’s heart, stripping 
them of all vesture of deceit, to display them bare and 
quivering to our gaze. Not with Zolaesque brutality 
and abruptness has this been done, but in a sympathetic, 
Christ-like way. Recognising the inherent weakness of 
the flesh, the author writes his tear-compelling history 
with his own eyes filled with tears. Thus it is that our 
hearts are sympathetically thrilled, and that we are made 
to feel the fervent strength of the novel. 
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Owing nothing of its extreme brilliancy to the scenes 
in which it is laid, palpitating with human passion, its 
strength and magnificence being essentially of the human 
soul, we nevertheless find that throughout the narrative 
the beauty of Mona is not inadequately described. But 
this beauty we feel to be somewhat of an accident, outside 
the scope of the artist, extemporaneous and synthetically 
uninteresting. Yet, in the systole and the diastole of the 
action of the story, the loveliness of an incomparably lovely 
island is somehow or other conveyed to the mind in a series 
of the most brief, delicate, subtle, and suggestive effects of 
word-painting, which, never distracting the attention, leave 
the mind free to grasp the great motives of the moving 
history. Only when we come to analyse the structure of 
the work do we perceive the gem-like character of the 
descriptions of scenery, and recognise how laborious has 
been the construction of this almost flawless book. A word 
here and there reveals a scene of surpassing loveliness, an 
occasional sentence a whole world of beauty. Each para- 
graph is severely repressed and self-contained; there is 
absolutely no superfluity; sometimes, indeed, the restraint 
is a little overdone. In thus avoiding all redundance of 
diction, the novelist exhibits his greatest power. 

Finding oneself confronted by so much that moves and 
thrills, one despairs of ever conveying any adequate idea 
of the beauty of the book by quotation. To quote is to be 
unjust, for each strong thread of incident, each tiny twist 
of humour, each delicate fibre of wit, each fairy gossamer 
of spiritual feeling is so cunningly woven into this magnifi- 
cent fabric of nature, forms so necessary and inevitable a 
part of it, that, although the fire and force of a selected 
passage may be quite apparent—quite beautiful and im- 
pressive—some quality escapes the quoter that is not 
usually elusive when selections are made from other books. 
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No crudeness mars, no coarseness stains “ The Manxman.” 
The passion is profound, elemental, human to the last degree. 
There is no pretence, no sham, no finicking effects. We 
feel the heart-throb of the author throughout. Of episode 
there is little. The cow-deal of Cesar Cregeen is the only 
distracting incident in the story, and this is but a short— 
a very short—halt in Mr. Caine’s impetuous march of 
words. Nature’s very self is reflected in these pages with 
a truly marvellous accuracy. Not only the legends, the 
proverbs, the jokes, and the vanishing idioms of the Manx 
descendants of the Vikings, but also a brief epitome of 
their history and customs may be found in this novel. 
Added to these attractions is a plentiful supply of new 
and needful words, drawn from Norse and Celtic sources, 
which appear to give a certain piquant richness and marked 
solidity to the English language. 

In order to convey his message in the most attractive 
form, and in order to delineate the general collective 
character of the Manx nation, Mr. Caine has had to be 
guilty of a few anachronisms; but these are justified, 
because, beyond their immediate and essential purpose, 
they give the story greater breadth, strength, and interest. 

To pourtray a type of man by the individual, needs great 
freedom of execution, and the author has done wonderfully 
well with his somewhat unpromising material. Any one 
who is acquainted with the narrow-minded Calvinistic 
communities of Mona must recognise the truth con- 
veyed in the portrait of Cesar Cregeen, who, in him- 
self a unique character in fiction, exemplifies a whole 
Puritanical world of men and manners. Still, if we may 
be allowed the use of perfect candour, we cannot but say 
that the average Manxman is not nearly so interesting, nor 
does he possess such sterling worth, as Mr. Caine would 
have us believe. The novelist is always inevitably and 
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naturally prone to invest his characters with a hypothetical 
interest, putting his own aspirations and his own hopes 
into concrete shape; therefore, when we reflect upon the 
qualities of such a man as Pete, we cannot but perceive 
that sometimes his creator is tempted to embody in a 
pathetic and powerful creation more than a whole nation 
could boast of. For the world has seen few such sweet 
and lovable souls as Peter Quilliam, or experienced such 
ennobling sacrifice as that which gave lustre to his life. 

But the nobility of a mind capable of conceiving such 
complete and stern self-renunciation; such pity, such 
love, and such exalted friendship, conspicuously and 
deservedly stands in prominence throughout the account 
of Pete’s trials and sorrows, 

And what of Kate? Perhaps there never was a Kate, 
so naive, so artless, so unreflecting in her budding woman- 
hood ; and surely there are but few Philips—unmanly, irre- 
solute, unheroic, save at the end of their selfishness, when 
they majestically issue forth after blasting and wrecking 
useful human lives ? 

Yet, after all, every man has his own personal canons of 
art, his own ideals, and his own antipathies. After taking 
these into account, we must surely agree that in the 
wholesome alembic of Mr. Caine’s imagination a beautiful 
human alloy has been produced—beautiful in its ideality ; 
beautiful in its virtue and constancy ; beautiful, even, in 
its sin and shame. 

One of Mr. Ruskin’s truest precepts is that “the 
object in all art is not to inform, but to suggest ; 
not to add to the knowledge, but to kindle the imagi- 
nation.” And every chapter of “The Manxman” fires 
the mind. Our imaginations are, indeed, kindled not 
less by the subtle indefinable power of the pathos, 
than by the almost cosmic energy—the Titanic force— 
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that is the moving impulse of the whole. Our eyes are 
rarely undimmed from beginning to end; but, placing the 
work under closer scrutiny, we find that even the all- 
prevailing pathos barely escapes having gained only a 
secondary claim upon our suffrages. For humour is a 
great feature, almost the greatest in the book, and this 
humour is of a bright, strong, natural quality that is 
rarely observable in Mr. Caine’s earlier novels. All the 
characters move with ease and grace, according to the 
emotions that actuate them, and the capricious quality of 
everyday wit and badinage seems to be caught and per- 
petuated in the happiest manner. 

Upon concluding the book, the Isle of Man hangs in 
our memory like an exquisite mirage, under whose 
amethystine vapour move the ideal Kate, the perfect Pete, 
the weak and uncertain Philip. We have been hurried 
forward as by a flood, and the grand and unusual climax 
leaves us in mental tumult and emotional ecstasy. 
However we may despise Philip, we are compelled to 
admire his last stern and splendid abnegation, and his 
triumphant humiliation, but even in the pity we feel for 
his self-effacement the heart goes out with a tenderer and 
truer thrill to that great soul who has gone forth into the 
world with a broken heart, his wounds unsalved, and his 
faith in human nature irrevocably lost. 

Time alone can prove how in the future the people of 
Great Britain will appreciate this fine work. We venture 
to predict that its inherent strength of dramatic interest, 
tender pathos, and lovely ideality, will ensure for it a 
more than national immortality. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE OF 
WILLIAM HODGKINSON GUEST. 


BY WILLIAM DINSMORE. 


A man he was of quiet ways, 
A lover of old books and days, 
With many a social virtue graced, 
And yet a friend of solitude ; 
A man of such a genial mood 
The heart of all things he embraced. 


F love and affection for those who are nearest and 
dearest could keep them ever beside us, or could we 
stay the hand of Death, then our gentle Guest, always our 
welcome Guest, would be with us still. His presence 
among us was as welcome as— 
Pleasant songs at evening sung : 
The words that fell from his wise tongue 
Strengthened our hearts ; or, heard at night, 
Made our slumbers soft and light. 

His conversation was replete with tender and charitable 
observations adorned with a touch of humour and quaint 
conceits. He had a keen perception of genuine wit and 
humour. It was as natural to one so guileless, so free from 
vice, to smile and be glad, as for a bird to sing, a flower to 
bud and bloom, or a lamb to gambol in innocent delight. 

He never wilfully caused pain or suffering to aught 
which breathes the breath of life. This never-failing 
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sympathy and cheerfulness constituted him one of the 
most delightful of companions and most tender-hearted of 
friends. 

His life was blameless, his record pure, unstained by 
grossness. Modesty, gentleness, and virtue shone con- 
spicuously in his character. He never sanctioned immo- 
rality, coarseness of speech, rudeness, or violent behaviour. 
His bodily wants were easily satisfied, and the energy of 
his nature was expended on the duties incumbent on his 
profession and the attainment of wisdom and virtue. He 
was no puritan ; he abhorred cant and fanaticism. 

He firmly and consistently held a simple faith that is 
stronger than unbelief, and a reverence of God and love 
for man that overcometh hate as easily as the light of the 
sun overcometh darkness. He possessed his soul in peace. 

Although he lived in great cities for fully half-a-century 
—mostly in Manchester—where pestilential vices abound, 
and although he travelled the world, he never soiled his 
soul; he kept it pure and intact; though an army of vices 
might beleaguer it they never gained an entrance. He 
had a profound reverence for all things noble and good, 
and a tender friendship for all those who loved truth and 
performed their duties manfully. This love of duty never 
slumbered within his bosom; it was always awake and 
prompt to respond, even in his boyhood it responded 
immediately to all legitimate demands. 

Those who observed only his undemonstrative bearing 
and his grave silence might have deemed him somewhat 
apathetic to the ordinary affairs of human life. These 
superficial observers knew him not. He was neither 
cold nor indifferent to human welfare. His soul was 
filled with indignation at any iniquitous wrong, and 
he always denounced injustice. He seemed to me to 
possess a calm, philosophical mind, which took an intel- 
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lectual view of human existence and its many-sided 
problems, and was content to bear the incongruities of 
social life in consideration of the gradual development of 
human progress. He was patient and tolerant as Nature, 
for whom he had a fond regard. From his youth to manhood 
he loved the haunts of Nature: he loved to see her smile 
on land and sea, and her shadow in the woods: he loved 
to hear her voice among the trees, and in the thunder in 
the hills, and to see her in the rain-shower and in the 
snow-storm. He sought her presence in many lands, 
chiefly in his own, which he loved so well, where she is 
seen in all her glory. O! lovely land, of all lands the 
fairest. He had a fond regard for old legends and 
“traditions of the saint and sage ”;— 
Tales that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of Eld, 

and prized those humble edifices, those lowly village 
churches, where— 

All is so quiet—the troubled breast, 

The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 

May find the repose it craves. 

He had deep reverence for the glorious and majestic 
edifices raised by pious hands in ancient days; those 
magnificent cathedrals whose walls, towers, pinnacles, and 
spires rise high up to the skies, like mysterious groves of 
stone, with many beautifully coloured lights and shadows 
blending. 

It must be a consoling thought to his relatives and 
life-long friends that, although he was called away so 
unexpectedly at a time when they and all who knew him 
hoped that he had gained a fresh lease of life, he had lived 
long enough to win the affection and esteem of those with 
whom he was associated in every sphere of life. I was 
drawn to him by many tender ties. It was a delight to him 
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to converse of our early days in Manchester, those days 
when we worshipped in the same church fifty years ago. 
I regret I was not acquainted with him then. In wisdom 
and discretion he might have been my father, although we 
were born in the same year. He was intensely amused 
when I introduced him to the host and hostess of an inn 
at Todmorden as my father, when we went to arrange a 
pleasant meeting of friends. When the inn-keeper and 
his wife inquired, “Who are we to look to to settle our 
account ?” I said, “My father will see to that; he carries 
the cheque-book, and you need not fear, father squares 
up all cash matters.” Afterwards when he introduced me, 
as his son, to certain friends who were acquainted with 
him from boyhood, they were highly amused at the 
narration of the fun we had on this theme at Todmorden. 

Among all the gentle souls who belonged to the Man- 
chester Literary Club in the past—the shadowy resem- 
blances of some of these gentle ones adorn the walls of 
the club room—William Hodgkinson Guest takes high 
rank for the simplicity of his honourable life; his 
womanly purity of soul, and his unselfishness; all these, 
and other lovable traits, have tended to invest his memory 
with a tender and a peculiar charm. 


Take him, O Death, and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 

Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone ! 


Take him, O Grave! and let him lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves ! 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves ! 


Take him, O great Eternity ! 
Our little life is but a gust, 

That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust ! 
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BY ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 


HOU hast levied a tribute on mountains, 
And brought the great sea to thy feet— 
With freshets and fairest of fountains 
The mouths of thy toilers made sweet. 


No gain could be greater,—completer,— 
For workers clear wells are secure ; 

The springs of Helvellyn are sweeter 
When sanctified thus to the poor. 


O, steep seemed the slopes of Helvellyn, 
When summits, once sacred to Bal, 

Smiled down on the dale and the dwelling 
Of him whose whole world was a dale. 


Thrilled seldom by sorrows and pities, 
Aloof from the canker of care, 
Beyond the mad tumult of cities 
I built my dream-palaces there ! 


Then seeing through darkness and trouble 
A purpose that shakes not nor swerves, 

I said—“ If the guerdon were double 
’Twere less than the city deserves.” 
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From nymph-haunted tarn and from torrent, 
From meadows that quicken the lake, 
Thou city with features abhorrent 
Receivest the water to slake 


The thirst of the weary—the toilers, 
Who labour to build thy renown: 

Thou art not among the despoilers, 
Titanic, Tartareous town! 


One dwelling beyond Thought’s Dominion, 
Whose Presence the Firmament fills, 

Decreed that the main should be minion,— 
Thy wheels should be turned by the hills. 


Perhaps the sweet crystalline waters 
That flow from my Eden, may bring 

More loveliness unto thy daughters, 
Whose praise it were glory to sing. 


All blossoms and ferns and sweet grasses 
Some influence shed on the streams, 
As subtle as Beauty that passes 
Before the closed eyes in our dreams. 


Refreshed both in body and spirit 
Thy workers shall further aspire, 
Strong sons shall their greatness inherit, 
And fashion new fortunes with fire. 


To the spirit the body is portal, 
And if but the body be pure 

Man’s work may be labour immortal 
Infused with the strength to endure. 
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Thou hast laboured ; colossal thy labours! 
And striven, and compassed, and been 
The envy of emulous neighbours, 
Of Commerce the Leader—the Queen! 


Thou deservest reward, and all clamour 
Is hushed—quite forgot is the past : 

Thou Queen who art strong to enamour, 
Hast triumphed !—thy foes are aghast. 


Thou hast built with the fox and the raven, 
Great hills disembowelled and ploughed ; 
On fells is thy fellowship graven, 
The plains of thy pathway are proud. 


Perchance some wise Druid of Britain 
A prescience of thee may have felt, 

When, high on a summit sun-smitten, 
He gazed at the land of the Celt. 


Likewise a grave thought may have entered 
The heart of some Roman of old; 
Prevision of Manchester, centred 
In smoke and the squalor of gold. 


Did Hadrian come with his legion 
To see in the future thy fire— 
To dream of a port in this region 
Outrivalling Sidon and Tyre ? 


Mancunia, City I cherish, 
Such augury now is fulfilled, 

Though builders of greatness may perish 
They leave us the works that they build. 
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And thou, who art ancient and hoary,— 
Made young with the strength of the sea,— 
Shalt add to the honour and glory 
Of Britain in ages to be! 


Not all bow to Gold who are bringing 

Their strength to thy mills and thy mart ; 
Far sweeter than sweetest of singing 

The yearning unsung in thy heart. 


Right noble in thine aspirations, 
Aspiring as Athens aspired, 

Thine aim is the friendship of nations ; 
Thine honour may never be hired. 


Unseen cometh Beauty to brighten 
And foster the hope in thy breast,— 
The labourer’s labour to lighten,— 
Of blessings the truest, the best. 


The Unlovely may be the proud mother 
Of Loveliness—thus from thy heart 
A Beauty more fair than all other 
May rise in the glory of Art. 


Great Cities still shumber unquarried, 
But which shall be greater than thee, 

Whose magical labours have carried 
Thy fame to the uttermost sea ? 


Strive on, and cease not thine endeavour, 
For striving is never in vain ; 

Great now, and though greater than ever, 
One day to be greater again ! 


Manchester, 


October, 1894. 
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Giovanni Boccaccio as Man and Author. By Joun 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE incidents of Boccaccio’s life, the scope of his work, 
the place he holds in Italian and cosmopolitan literature, 
the influence he exercised upon succeeding phases of 
thought and its artistic expression, are matter of common 
knowledge to the literary student. Five hundred years 
of popularity and many generations of critics have left 
little now to be said of this great Florentine. 

Yet it is well to recur to the career of supreme writers 
such as he; to examine the circumstances from which has 
sprung that wayward and fascinating will-o’-the-wisp— 
genius; and to strive to grasp the significance of perennial 
work. For there is a danger in a generally accepted 
reputation. It may cover a man’s volumes with layers of 
dust, and relegate them to an honoured but undisturbed 
privacy. All men praise, but few men read them. 
Thought is never stationary, and the great minds of the 
past have a different message for each successive genera- 
tion. It is often advisable, then, to appeal to fresh 
readers and to recapitulate known facts. 

In this essay of John Addington Symonds we have a 
sober, measured estimate of Boccaccio, well deliberated 
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and unsparingly shorn of mere verbiage or ornament. 
With steady gravity he lays before us the life-work of his 
author, sparing neither praise nor blame, yet not prodigal 
of either. Throughout the monograph there is an 
unswerving moderation, not born of half-heartedness, but 
wide knowledge and judicious criticism. The style is 
polished and scholarly, and, as we might expect from the 
historian of “The Renaissance in Italy,” the subject- 
matter is enriched by apt reference and suggestive 
illustrations. 

Symonds lays much stress on the bourgeois element in 
Boccaccio. In birth and training, in instincts and style 
he was bourgeois. This it was that helped to give him his 
power over a people who were fast breaking with the 
feudalism and aristocratic traditions of the past, and 
looking to their own class for initiative and guidance. 
Medizval ideas were rejected; old things were passing 
away and a new order was establishing itself. No longer 
the abstract and the mystical, but the concrete, the 
sensual, appealed to men. Boccaccio’s “joyous acceptance 
of nature and the world, his frank abandonment of 
theological, scholastic, and political preoccupations,” was 
exactly to the public taste. In his tales, for the first time, 
the people saw themselves as they lived day by day in the 
busy streets of Florence and Naples. Mighty poets they 
had had; the austere, irreproachable Dante, and the 
cosmopolitan Petrarch, who was even now producing his 
love poems with wonderful delicacy and art; but here was 
a man who in flexible, brilliant prose, bubbling and over- 
flowing with wit, held the mirror up to nature, and caused 
to start from his pages the veritable men and women of 
his time; prose which glowed with warm life and frankly 


dealt with the passions known to every creature of flesh 
and blood. 
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“The Italians of the Renaissance turned their backs on 
metaphysics, treated allegory with cynical insolence, neg- 
lected the burning questions of church and empire as 
unpractical and antiquated. What, then, was Dante for 
them but a grim and sphinx-like symbol of the past, 
whose majesty inspired a kind of irksome awe? The 
Italians of the Renaissance disbelieved in chivalry and 
platonic love. They wanted to enjoy plenty and to take 
their fill of carnal pleasure. What, then, was Petrarch 
for them but a perfect master in the art of writing 
compliments and veiling crude desire in artificial forms of 
decent verse? With Boccaccio they felt themselves at 
home. He knew life as they knewit: he wanted what 
they wanted ; he painted men and women as they actually 
were living about the streets and fields of their own native 
land. His realism was theirs. His insincerity was theirs.” 

The essayist shows the rapid transition from the 
medieval to the modern spirit at this most significant 
epoch. Dante’s wide-embracing genius voiced and inter- 
preted the theological temper and learning of the middle 
ages. He held by aristocratic principles of government, 
and lived in a world of ideals. Petrarch was the poet of 
refinement, scholarship, and, above all, of idealised love— 
an apostle of light and leading. Boccaccio was the 
exponent of his fellows as he found them, reproducing 
them with inimitable wit, vigour, freshness, and truth. 
His lines throbbed with life and reality, ignoring abstrac- 
tions and intellectual communings. As Symonds preg- 
nantly says :— 

“From Dante, through Petrarch to Boccaccio; from 
Beatrice, through Laura to La Fiammetta; from woman, as 
an allegory of the noblest thoughts and purest stirrings of 
the soul, through woman as the symbol of all beauty 
worshipped at a distance, to woman as man’s lover kindling 
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and reciprocating passionate desire; from the ‘Divina 
Commedia,’ through the ‘Canzoniere’ to the ‘Decameron;’ 
from the eternal world of man’s fixed, self-created destiny, 
through the transitory world of trembling introspective 
sentiment, to the positive world of fact and act in which 
we play our parts; from mystic terza rima, through 
stately stanza, to protean prose; from verse built up into 
cathedral dignity with mathematical precision, through 
lyrics light as arabesques and pointed with the stately 
touch of polished style to that free form of speech which 
takes all moods and lends itself to low and lofty themes: 
such was the rapid movement of Italian genius within the 
brief space of fifty years. So quickly did the renaissance 
emerge from the middle ages.” 

Again referring to the contrast between Dante and 
Boccaccio, the essayist justly observes :— 

“Dante saw the world in the mirror of his soul. 
Boccaccio looked upon it with his naked eyes. Yet poet 
and novelist dealt with the same stuff of humanity and 
displayed equal comprehensiveness in treating it.” 

The greater part of the essay is, of course, occupied in 
detailing the events of Boccaccio’s life and the charac- 
teristics of his various writings. This is done with 
restraint and discretion. Nothing essential is omitted, 
and that which is said is terse and pertinent. Boccaccio 
is considered as poet, humorist, commentator, and, pre- 
eminently, as novelist. He was an innovator, and enriched 
his native tongue with new forms. Practically, he was 
the creator of modern Italian prose, for previous works, 
chief among them the “Vita Nuova,” were stilted and 
formal, unfit for modern themes, and quite inadequate to 
the fresh uses invented by Boccaccio. In his hands it 
became marvellously flexible and expressive, gay, rich, 
resourceful, endowed at once with a gossamer lightness 
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and a sonorous gravity. As the “Decameron,” that 
‘monumental work of art,” linking together in a golden 
chain a hundred incomparable tales, grew to completion, 
the delighted people recognised that a new power had 
arisen. Poetry no longer arrogated to itself the literary 
language. They began to see that prose was not merely 
the vehicle of slipshod conversation, but might yield 
rich results in the field of literature. In the essayist’s words: 
“The ‘ Decameron’ emerged into the clear atmosphere of 
perfected objective art.” . . . It is “a stately art-work, 
completely finished, fair in all its parts, appropriately 
framed, subordinated to one principle of style, with the 
master’s Shaksperean grasp on all heights and depths, on 
the kernel and the superficies, the pomp and misery, the 
pleasures and the pangs of mortal life.” 
WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 
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